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“tHE nation, personified by the multitudes who filed longer excessive, economic activity has become much more 


past the coffin in Westminster Hall on Monday and 

luesday, has said farewell to Queen Mary. All that 

is mortal of her lies beside her husband in St. George’s 
Chapel. She goes, leaving a rich memory that will not quickly 
fade. Notable tributes have been paid to her in print and 
over the air by men and women who knew her well and who 
knew her little, most striking among them perhaps the broad- 
cast, simple. intimate, beautiful, by the Dowager Lady Ampthill 
on Monday evening. Every phase of her life has been 
recalled. from childhood to the still fresh grave, and anyone 
who sought to find ill in her would seek in vain. Rays of light 
have been thrown on her personality from this source and 
from that. Her son, the Duke of Windsor, has mentioned that 
she never would use a telephone. Lady Ampthill ascribed 
to her shyness the fact that she never made a speech. Sir 
Leigh Ashton has borne testimony to her knowledge and her 
unerring judgement in the field of paintings and antiques. And 
rooted in the past though this lady, born when Queen Victoria 
had still more than thirty years to reign, might be thought to 
to be, the late Lord Chancellor has recalled her admonition 
to him, “ We must move with the times.” That she most 
tesolutcly and courageously did. Changing times brought 
changing customs and changing duties; and every duty was most 
punctually and conscientiously performed. If one of the 
greatest services the Royal House can do to the nation is to 
set an example which every family and every member of it 
will be the better for, then Queen Mary must be adjudged 
to have performed that service almost flawlessly in the station 
to which it pleased Providence to call her. So 

We would mourn her, not as they 
That weep irreparable loss, 

but rather in deep thankfulness for a strong and gracious 
personality, set in a place where the light of her beneficent 
example could not be hid. 


One Economic Straw 


From the whole Economic Survey for 1953 a single sentence, 
flat in phraseology put potentially explosive in content, stands 
out. It comes very near the end of the Survey of policies and 
prospects for 1953 and it reads, “ Now that total demand is no 


directly dependent on the assessment made by business people 
of economic prospects, for changes in business expectations can 
have far-reaching effects on stocks, and through stocks on 
production.” This sentence has been seized upon by the finan- 
cial crystal-gazers, who, regardless of the dangers of reading too 
much into the words of a Chancellor as guarded as is Mr. 
Butler about the disclosure of his intentions, have marked it as 
the one possible indication of the nature of the forthcoming 
Budget. Let it be conceded at once that in this case reason 
is the supporter of hope. Not only in times of moderate demand, 
but at all other times as well, the view which business takes of 
economic prospects is important—and none the less important 
for having been often ignored in the past eight years. The 
Government wants it now to be more venturesome. So what is 
more reasonable than that taxation, and in particular the taxa- 
tion of enterprise, should be reduced ? The guess that that is 
what this crucial sentence means is, to the business community, 
almost irresistible. Yet even if the Chancellor had in fact 
decided to be kind to business people, he could not by that 
means alone ensure that there would be a new spurt towards 
higher productivity. The tendency to assume that more profits 
simply mean lower personal consumption is very strong in the 
trade unions, in the Labour Party and among the rank and file of 
the workers—and the Budget is a political as well as a financial 
pronouncement. The political situation is under control at 
the moment. The economic successes which the present 
Government have scored and which are set out in the 
Survey have strengthened their grip on the House and on the 
country. The Chancellor can himself afford to be a little more 
venturesome than he was last year. But just how venturesome 
he can be is still a matter for very subtle calculation. 


Mau Mau and the Kikuyu 


The massacre at Uplands emphasised with tragic force what 
has been true of the emergency in Kenya ever since it began— 
that the Africans are suffering far more than the Europeans, 
and especially those Kikuyu who either oppose Mau Mau 
actively or at least remain neutral. It was another drastic 


indication of the inadequacy of the measures taken by the 
authorities to protect and support loyal Africans in troubled 
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areas. Considering the circumstances, it was remarkable that 
an anti-Mau Mau movement should have come into being 
among the Kikuyu at all. How can it be strengthened so long 
as Mau Mau can strike so viciously and so effectively ? The 
object of the slaughter at Uplands was clearly to demonstrate 
to Africans the weakness of the Government and the strength of 
Mau Mau. There were Kikuyu Home Guards at Uplands, but 
they were apparently unable to offer effective resistance. On the 
same night a police station elsewhere was successfully attacked: 
several policemen were killed, arms were captured, and nearly 
two hundred prisoners set free. And these are not the only 
examples of the failure of the anti-Mau Mau campaign. Now 
loyal chiefs, whose own lives are in constant danger, have been 
warning Sir Evelyn Baring that trouble is coming in Nairobi 
itself. The military forces in Kenya are being strengthened 
by two battalions flown out from Britain, but their presence 
will not help unless there is a plan to make effective use of them. 
There are strong arguments for forming something like a 
small War Cabinet, chosen mainly if not entirely from the 
Legislative Council, and including, essentially, unofficial as 
well as official European members of it. To direct operations 
a man of General Templer’s calibre is plainly needed; but many 
steps can be taken at once. Chief among these is the local 
co-ordination of all the forces available and the setting up of 
liaison systems which ensure that intelligence is quickly 
disseminated. The greater the degree of protection the 
authorities can offer to the Kikuyu in the reserves, the speedier 
will be the elimination of Mau Mau. 


M. Mayer's Way 


Having left Paris for Washington in a flurry of political 
troubles, M. Mayer has had to keep one eye on the French 
domestic scene while negotiating with President Eisenhower on 
what are ostensibly international questions. This is a pity in 
several ways. France really is faced with a number of crucial 
decisions, on which her whole future as a Great Power depends. 
And the provisional opinion on those questions of a United 
States Government which is still feeling its way to a firm foreign 
policy should be a secondary rather than a primary factor 
influencing the French decision. Quite apart from American 
aid, the French Government and people must decide just how 
far they can go, and what further sacrifices they are willing 
to make, to win the war in Indo-China. Quite apart from the 
opinions of Mr. Dulles, France must decide whether she really 
wants a European Defence Community and how soon she 
wants it. The decisions that M. Mayer takes back to Paris 
from Washington may decide the immediate fate of his 
Government one way or the other, but they cannot settle the 
great debate on these two questions. Above all, the second 
question, concerning the E.D.C., must be faced by Frenchmen 
alone. The West German Government has already advanced 
far along the road to ratification of the E.D.C. treaty. There 
need be no difficulty from the other parties to that treaty, if 
France goes ahead. Certainly the suggestion that the future 
status of the Saar must be settled before any further advance 
to ratification can be made does not hold water. In fact it 
looks, and has always looked, like a device to gain time. If 
in fact the French people need more time to consider the next 
step, then there is no good reason why they should not ask 
for it and get it, without pressure or excuse. They need not 
rush into it either to save the present Government, or to please 
the Americans. But in the meantime it is most essential that 
the defence of Western Europe should be developed and 
strengthened through the international body that already exists 
expressly for that purpose—the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation. 


Technique in Egypt 

If, in dealings with Egypt, deeds were all that mattered 
and words could be ignored, there would be no great cause 
for misgiving or alarm about the future. The patient and 
careful procedure followed by the Minister of State, Mr. 
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Selwyn Lloyd, during his visit to the Sudan and Cairo hag 
led to practical results of the utmost value. The difficulties 
about nominations to the Governor-General’s commiss. 
whose task is to help the Governor-General during the transi. 
tion to self determination, have been removed; the COMMission 
has been set up, and it can now go on to the next stage, which 
is the approval of a further commission to supervise elections 
in the Sudan. This has been achieved despite the Mercurial 
and often unhelpful behaviour of the representatives of the 
Egyptian Government, wild and often inaccurate statements 
some of General Neguib’s associates, and even by the General 
himself, and still wilder and often completely fanciful Outbursts 
in the Egyptian Press. All these demonstrations have had the 
effect of delaying progress towards the essential Sudan elections, 
so that now there will have to be very quick action to complete 
those elections in a reasonable time. It is still possible that 
some minor explosion may be magnified by an artificial Outery 
to bring the gains already secured to nothing. The good 
intentions of the British Government and its dogged progress 
towards a reasonable settlement in the Sudan—a settlement 
which will leave the Sudanese free to determine their own 
future—may be clear to all the world, but, unless some 
technique can be found for putting those intentions into effect 
in co-operation with an Egypt which is still in a highly 
inflammable state, all the good work can be wiped out over 
night. No doubt the British officials on the spot have learned 
a great deal about the nature ofthat technique. Perhaps the 
Government could now help them by making its long awaited 
statement on future policy in the Canal Zone. For to wait for 
complete calm and stability in Egypt before breaking silence 
would be to ignore the main problem—the technical problem 
of maintaining diplomatic calm and progress in a season of 
propaganda storms. 


The Longbridge Strike 


Having dismissed the members of the National Union of 
Vehicle Builders who failed to turn up for work on Friday (a 
thousand and a half of them), the Austin management regards 
the Longbridge strike as over. The general secretary of the 
union announces that it has become a lock-out. Whatever it is 
called, it remains one of the bitterest industrial disputes of 
recent years. Within the past week or so it has become more 
bitter than ever, and for this the management cannot escape 
some share of responsibility. Was it necessary to issue last 
week, at a moment when it was commonly supposed that the 
union would itself shortly bring the strike to an end, 
an ultimatum ? On the other hand the issue has been one of 
supposed principle, and. it is the union which has forced the 
pace so far. The management's action has served to bring 
matters to a head. In a letter on a later page it is asserted 
that “It is very doubtful whether the issue at Austin’s is the 
acceptance of the principle of privileged treatment of shop- 
stewards,” but judging simply by the union’s conduct of its 
case, and necessarily leaving aside the secret thoughts of 
the union officials, there is no doubt at all. Whether or not 
the union was foolish to strike at a time when the industry 
is in recession is irrelevant. What is certain is that the union 
forced the management into a position where, if they had agreed 
to reinstate Mr. John McHugh, they would have accepted the 
principle that shop-stewards are specially privileged employees. 
In this position what else could the management do but show 
intransigence ? The strike is unpopular among the workers; 
the National Union of Vehicle Builders has had cold comfort 
from other unions and colder comfort from the T.U.C. It has 
offered to the public no proof that Mr. McHugh was victimised, 
and the louder it cries “ principle ” the more indefensible does 
its position appear. Unless it has some secret evidence up its 
sleeve there is no reason to suppose that a court of enquiry 
set up by the Minister of Labour would show its case in 4 
more favourable light, or make the management change its 
uncompromising attitude. How can there be conciliation if the 
union proposes settlement on a basis which it knows very well 
is absolutely unacceptable to the management ? 
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EASTER HOPE 


NOTHER Good Friday wears to its sunset. Another 
Easter morning dawns. It happens this year to fall 
in the first week of what the Romans called Aprilis, the 

month of opening buds, of the revival of life in plant and 
fower after a winter sleep that simulated death. Still earlier 
the Greeks had their allegory of spring in the return of 
Proserpina to a sunlit earth from the depths below. For 
Christians everywhere Easter commemorates not a legend but 
afact. A life was laid down; a life was raised up. And on 
that fact the Christian Church in every land and in every age 
has based itself, not on a delusion but on a certainty. Without 
it there could never have been a Christian Church at all. The 
Gospel narrative stands. About details of it there may be 
perfectly reverent argument, and if need be some suspension 
of judgement. But the Resurrection message, however 
the facts behind it may be interpreted, is of hope. The 
world is very evil, the times are waxing late. Are all things, 
are any things, working together for good? There is little 
sign of it. Increasing crime at home, cold war raging, if that 
verb can be justified, throughout the world, a world over 
which more than nineteen centuries have passed since the first 
Easter morning. It is not a Christian world. Christians are 
a minority in it. But that does not make Christianity untrue. 
Truth is not measured by enumeration of heads. What may 
cause doubt, not as to the truth but as to the power, of 
Christianity is the spectacle of the so-called Christian countries 
of the world, including this where Christianity is so widely 
professed and so little practised, however its tradition and its 
ethic may have unconsciously permeated the community. The 
Christian message of hope is hard to accept in face of the 
realities threatening Christian and non-Christian alike on every 
side. 

These are not irrelevancies, bearing no relation to the events 
that are chronicled in the newspapers every morning. At the 
present moment some of those events are suddenly stimulating 
a flagging hope, and might easily stimulate it too much. Hope 
is not the same thing as faith, nor faith as credulity. The 
wisdom of the serpent is enjoined no less than the harmlessness 
of the dove. The new attitude adopted by Russia—for that 
she has adopted a new attitude since Stalin’s death is incontest- 
able—-may perfectly well be part of an elaborate attempt by the 
new rulers of the Soviet Union to hoodwink the Western Powers 
and induce them to relax their defence efforts while Russia 
and the other Communist States intensify their preparations 
for attack. That, it may be repeated, is perfectly possible, 
and it is a possibility that must never be lost to sight. There 
is no danger that it will be. Russia has in the last five years 
provided all too many reasons for doubting her word and 
mistrusting her intentions. But if faith is not the same thing 
as credulity prudent circumspection is not the same thing as a 
cynical scepticism. The injunction, Prove all things; hold fast 
that which is good, is no mere academic admonition; it is 
practical advice. It is precisely applicable to such concrete 
Situations as the conference held in Berlin on Tuesday at 
the instance of General Chuikov to discuss measures to ensure 
the safety of Allied aircraft flying over Eastern Germany. It is 
equally applicable, indeed more so since far larger issues are 
involved, to the acceptance by the North Korean Commander- 
in-Chief of the proposal made by the Allied Com- 
mander some weeks ago that, though the protracted armistice 
negotiations at Panmunjom finally broke down on the question 
of repatriating prisoners against their will, the limited problem 
of the exchange of seriously sick and wounded prisoners should 
be tackled forthwith. Out of that much may develop. 


\ 


And now comes the welcome news that Mr. Vyshinsky, just 
back from Moscow, has readily agreed with the Western 
Powers on the nomination of a new Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. All this suggests at least the possibility that 
with the change of control in the Kremlin consequent on the death 
of Stalin some modification, great or small, in Soviet policy is 
actually taking place. That indeed is more than a suggestion. In 
minor matters at least modifications are already a fact. Mr. 
Malenkov’s assurances of Russia’s readiness for peaceful 
co-existence with the capitalist world can be dismissed by 
sceptics as no more than calculated words. The conversations 
initiated by Generali Chuikov are something more, and the talks 
are already taking place. Their course and their outcome will 
be tests of Soviet good faith. The amnesty to prisoners in 
Russia is a domestic and unilateral factor, but it speaks plainly 
of the existence of a new spirit in high places. And now, 
charged with far larger possibilities, comes the proposal of 
the Chinese Premier and Foreign Minister for the opening of 
negotiations which, he professes to believe, may mean the 
beginning of the end of the war in Korea. To say that he 
“ professes ” this is something of a concession to the suspicions 
of the sceptical, suspicions which, within proper limits, are 
natural and almost necessary. But the less stress laid on 
them the better. There is no danger that British and 
American political leaders will ignore the possibility of an 
elaborate conspiracy to lull their fears and take advantage of 
their misplaced confidence. If Mr. Malenkov and Mr. Chou 
En“ai were engaged in that they would no doubt act precisely 
as they are acting. That may be taken for granted and kept 
well in mind as the negotiations open. 

But something else must be kept equally in mind. If the 
Russian and Chinese leaders genuinely wanted peace, again 
they would act precisely as they are acting. And it is not 
incredible that they genuinely do want peace. China probably 
wants it more than Russia. Russia has not lost a man in 
Korea. China has lost, and is losing, her sons by the hundred 
thousand. And, because she has started later than Russia, she 
needs much more urgently than Russia to concentrate all her 
energies on the development, agricultural and industrial, of her 
vast country. The Chinese, moreover, are by nature a peace- 
ful people. It is arguable that they would never have entered 
the Korean War at all if the United Nations forces had been 
ready to stand on the 38th parallel. At any rate they issued 
a warning that if the fighting was carried near the Yalu River 
China would not remain passive. It was so carried, and China 
entered the war. Being in, she naturally made common cause 
with her North Korean neighbours and will not disengage her- 
self till her allies do. But she has taken now the step 
that a nation sick of war and anxious to end it would naturally 
take, and this, moreover, after Mr. Chou En-lai, his country’s 
representative at Stalin’s funeral, had had ample opportunity 
to assimilate China’s policy to that of Russia’s new rulers. In 
such circumstances the Allied policy is clear. Chou En-lai 
proposes negotiations in two stages, the first to smooth the 
path for the second. General Mark Clark on behalf of the 
United Nations forces has accepted the proposal, and liaison 
officers have made a first brief contact at Panmunjom. No 
difficulty can well arise about the exchange of the seriously 
ill and wounded, for here the Geneva Convention, which the 
Chinese have invoked, itself lays down the condition, on which 
the United Nations insisted in relation to a general exchange, 
that there should be no repatriation of any prisoner against 
his will. Hope for a happy issue is amply justified. 

The next step will be both more important and more diffi- 
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cult. On the face of it the Chinese formula is sound. Certainly 
there should be no gratuitously destructive comment on it. Chou 
En-lai must be assumed to mean what he appears to mean, 
unless the coming discussions demonstrate the contrary. 
Clarification will no doubt be needed. To arrange the repatria- 
tion of men on both sides who are anxious to be repatriated 
should be relatively simple. But the proposal “to hand over 


the remaining prisoners of war to a neutral State, so as to 
ensure a just solution to the question of their repatriation ” 
needs more explanation. 


What neutral State? And are the 





ET me not be misunderstood when I say I am very glad that 
Mr. Michael Blundell has gone back to Kenya. I am glad 
he has gone because he is so much needed there. No one 

who heard his most effective broadcast last week or one of the 
addresses he gave to private gatherings could fail to be greatly 
impressed by the liberal strain which permeated the realism 
inseparable from the outlook of a participant in the grim Kenya 
struggle. As leader of the settler group in the Kenya Legisla- 
tive Council he has the responsible and exacting task of restrain- 
ing by suasion men who are impelled almost irresistibly to a 
sharpening of racial antagonism by the hideous tragedies 
enacted daily. Leaving his own family, like all white families 
outside the few urban centres, in nightly peril, Mr. Blundell 
has felt it right to pay a brief visit to this country. Its effect, 
and a valuable one, will have been to increase sympathy with 
the whites in Kenya in their danger, and confidence in their 
capacity, so far as Mr. Blundell is representative of them, to 
face the crisis with restraint as well as courage. I believe phat 
he does, in fact, speak for four-fifths of the Kenya whites. 
* * * * 


Who's Who grows yearly in bulk, and in consequence 
obviously in value. That stands to reason, for there is 
greater bulk because there are more entries, and the more 
entries there are the more useful the volume will be to those 
who have occasion to consult it. The 1953 volume, which 
has just reached me, contains 3,274 pages against its pre- 
decessor’s 3,198. It also costs £5 now. To discover who has 
gone out (only by death or conviction for felony, for once in 
Who's Who you are there for life--on good behaviour) and who 
has made an entrance would involve an effort of collation of 
which | am incapable. But I tried one test name. Tito, which 
was not in the 1952 volume. Here he is in 1953-—-between 
Professor Titmuss and Commendatore Titta. There was 
not quite time to get his election to the Presidency in, and it 
is disappointing to find that he apparently has no recreation. 
Next year, no doubt, it will be “ Travel in England.” (How 
hard some of the eminent canonised here must work to invent 
recreations for purposes of the record.) It would not be fair 
to ask too much of Messrs. A. & C. Black, the publishers of 
this fascinating and indispensable annual, but a selection of 
the applications for admission to Who’s Who, with the appli- 
cants’ reasons for considering themselves to merit that distinc- 
tion, would sell like an American comic. It would be easy, 
I fancy, to fill a volume as corpulent as Who's Who itself. 
The title might be “ More Rejected Addresses.” 

* * * * 

Boat Race predictions are notoriously unreliable, but 
prophets have not often been quite as wide of the mark as 
they were last week. Cambridge won by eight lengths, and 
could no doubt have improved on that if there had been any 
reason to. The forecasts of the daily paper experts on the 
morning of the race are worth tabulating. Oxford would win, 
said The Times, the Daily Telegraph, the Daily Express, the 
Daily Herald. The Daily Mail declined any prediction at all. 
The Manchester Guardian was certain only of one thing, that 
whoever won—and the writer came down hesitantly on the 
side of Oxford—it would be a very close race, possibly a 
dead heat. One critic who (audaciously, as he admitted) 
foresaw a Cambridge win, was Conrad Skinner, a former 
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prisoners to be transported physically to within its bor 
or will the neutral State assume responsibility for them in 
Korea ? These questions will, no doubt, be answered in due 
time and the answers may be satisfactory or otherwise. There 
is a light on the horizon, and it need be no mirage. There.arg 
some still in Russia from whose lips the traditional Easter 
greeting “Christ is risen” will fall. Other men elsewhere 
may express the Easter hope in other language. For hope 
has in fact dawned at Easter. Whether it is a true dawn of 
a false must now be proved. 


Cambridge cox, in the News Chronicle. 


) Unfortunately he 
did not leave it at that, but predicted a ding-dong battle, with 
Oxford ahead at the start and the crews all square at the mile. 


post. Nothing of that kind happened; Oxford were behind 
after the first half-dozen strokes. But this prediction, this 
interpretation of practice-form, is a strange business. The pro. 
fessional prophets were perfectly convincing in the reasoning 
which led them to forecast an Oxford victory. Yet an old 
Oxford rowing man—Oxford be it noted—said ten days of 
more before the race that “This writing-up of Oxford was 
all ballyhoo” ; Cambridge were much the better crew and 
would win hands down. What did he sce that no one else saw? 
x * * * 

A week or two ago I commented with respect on the Dean 
of Canterbury’s rather unexpected mechanical qualifications 
as an Associate Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
My authority was the entry under the Dean’s name in Who's 
Who: “ Elected Associate M.LC.E., 1898, on presentation of 
a thesis on Hydraulic Engineering.” That seemed watertight 
enough, and so far as I know it is. But the inference that 
the Dean is today an Associate M.L.C.E. is not. I am informed 
that in 1902 his name was removed from the roll, in which 
only members who have paid their subscriptions figure. Now 
to drop out of an organisation by the simple expedient of 
letting your subscription lapse is common enough. I have done 
it myself. But whether an entry that may mislead others as it 
misled me should be retained in Who's Who is another question. 

x * ok *” ‘ 

“ The public should never have been given the opportunity 
to know whether they wanted a Glasgow-Birmingham luxury 
coach service, it was stated on behalf of British Railways ata 
Ministry of Transport appeal hearing in Glasgow yesterday.” 

—The Scotsman, March 25th, 

How whole-heartedly every right-thinking man must concur. It 

all comes of education. The less the public know the better, 

Let them keep their place and be thankful they are allowed 

to live. Things, indeed, would be much simpler if they weren't. 
* * ~ = 

The French Government's adoption of a special rate in francs 
for tourists less than a week after Mr. Butler’s announcement 
of the increase of the tourist allowance from £25 to £40 puts the 
British tourist in France in a relatively luxurious position. Till 
March 24th he could look forward to having 24,700 francs 
at his disposal; now he will have 46,000. That means the 
difference between indigence and ease. 

* *” * * 

In the debate on the third reading of the Transport Bill 
in the House of Lords last week the Marquis of Salisbury, 
who was in charge of the Bill, suffered from (or benefited by) 
frequent interruptions from Lord Lucas of Chilworth. After 
the third Lord Salisbury remarked: “What noble Lords 
opposite seem to want is to have their grouse and eat it.” It 
would be a pity for that to: be left buried in the pages of 
Hansard. 

* * * * 

And now the page that Janus has occupied for twenty sears 
will know him no more. There are reasons for saying no more 
than simply Valedico. Parting, Juliet said, is such sweet sorrow. 
I deny the adjective and double-stress the noun. JANws. 
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A Better Health Service 


By G. L. C. ELLISTON 

This is the winning entry in the third section 
National Health Service’’—-of the “ Spectator” 
for the best articles on various health questions. 

HOSE “forgotten men” of the medical profession, the 

medical officers of health, regard as a sad misstatement 

of the actual priorities the words in section | (1) of the 
National Health Service Act, 1946: 

“It shall be the duty of the Minister of Health to pro- 
mote the establishment in England and Wales of a compre- 
hensive health service designed to secure improvement in 
the physical and mental health of the people of England 
and Wales and the prevention, diagnosis and treatment of 
illness.” 

They feel that prevention has in practice been an “also ran” 
in the service, and that the word “health” in its title might 
have read more accurately “disease”; moreover that some 
readjustment of the total expenditure on health services, so as 
to give prevention a bigger share of the available resources, 
might have striking results in saving the far higher costs of 
curative treatment. 

The costs of the National Health Service for 1952-53 included 
about £304 million for hospital and specialist services, about 
£199 million for general medical and dental, eye and pharma- 
ceutical services and about £42 million (half from the Exchequer 
and half from rates) for the local health authority services. 
The national bill also has to cover some £7 million for the 
School Health Service and a further figure of a few millions 
(difficult to estimate exactly) for the work of local sanitary 
authorities under the Public Health Act (including control of 
infectious disease) and other enactments covering the hygiene 
of housing, food, shops and factories. Thus in considering a 
better health service one should envisage more than is covered 
by the 1946 Act alone. The fact remains that, when one takes 
into account all the services which employ doctors and their 
auxiliaries, the hospital and specialist services at present have 
an inordinate share, even when kept within the confines of the 
“ceiling ” of £400 million imposed for National Health Service 
expenditure. 

Why should we attach any more weight to the opinion of the 
public health service than to those of other experts ? First, 
perhaps, because the hundred years during which medical 
officers of health and their helpers have served the community 
have also been those during which the greatest strides have been 
taken in reducing sickness and premature death and in improv- 
ing physical standards—nor has the connection between the 
public health service and these advances been “ purely coinci- 
dental.’ The first fifty years were mainly devoted to remedying 
the gross environmental defects which stemmed from rapid 
urban growth and Jaisser faire; the second fifty saw the institu- 
tion of community personal health services which have helped 
and educated every citizen of Britain. The maternity and child 
welfare centre, school health clinic and the tuberculosis dispen- 
sary are perhaps their best-known manifestations. 

Secondly, the public health service, with the isolation hospitals 
which were attached to it until 1948, has taken the leading part 
in the virtual abolition of such former “ killers ” as typhoid and 
paratyphoid fevers, smallpox, diphtheria and scarlet fever. 
Poliomyelitis, meningitis and influenza remain to be conquered, 
but the latest experimental results seem to give good hope that 
the first and last of these diseases (also whooping cough) will 
soon be preventable by prophylactic inoculation. B.C.G. 
vaccination of young adolescents, now under controlled trial 
by the Medical Research Council, will probably be the next 
active step in the elimination of tuberculosis. The M.O.H. is 
indeed turning his attention to the modern main causes of death, 
cancer and the “ stress ” diseases of the heart and brain, in the 
strong hope that the sound techniques of study of frequency 
and causation, ascertainment of early symptoms and control of 
predisposing causes will mitigate these conditions as it did the 
communicable diseases. 
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In what particular directions could the public health service, 
in co-operation with general practitioners, with the public as 
represented in local authorities and with other agencies, use a 
greater share of the available money with a prospect of improv- 
ing the national health and saving the “repairs bill” ? Here 
are some suggestions : — 

(1) The strengths of the health visitors and home nurses, 
now everywhere inadequate, should be brought up by offering 
a proper financial inducement, even if this takes away some 
nursing strength from the hospitals. Health visitors, who, it 
should be remembered, are State-registered nurses with addi- 
tional special training, have been more than any other profes- 
sional workers responsible for the vastly improved standards 
of mothercraft and child-care. The same technique of training 
in health-preservation in the homes of the people could be most 
profitably extended to the whole family and to the aged at home. 
More home nurses and home helps (vide the Cambridge experi- 
ment) could undoubtedly reduce the expensive resort to 
hospital. 

(2) It is certain that for many years to come the proportion 
of the elderly in the total population will steadily increase. An 
experiment by a small Scottish local authority, Rutherglen, in 
co-operation with a progressive regional hospital board and the 
local general practitioners, has shown that an old people’s 
clinic can spot the early signs, arrest the degenerative processes 
of old age and often save or delay the sad and costly consign- 
ment of the aged to hospital. Should not this instructive 
example be multiplied ? Likewise some hospitals have demon- 
strated how the old can be prevented from reaching the cate- 
gory of “ bedfast.” 

(3) Health centres, not necessarily on the expensive scale 
of the L.C.C.’s impressive Woodberry Down, are already 
bringing the preventive and general-practitioner services under 
one roof in Bristol, Harlow and Nottingham as well as in 
London. Would not some regular capital expenditure each 
year under this head bring tangible dividends in saving overlap 
of services ? 

(4) Mental ill-health, which is responsible for the largest 
section of the hospital service devoted to one category of disease, 
could undoubtedly be reduced by a greater emphasis on preven- 
tion, particularly in the childhood period. This is a problem to 
which the public health service is giving more and more atten- 
tion within the limits of the present resources. Research in 
genetics and environment also promises to reduce the develop- 
ment of mental deficiency, another enormous national burden 
and source of much human suffering. 

(5) The training of the student general practitioner in social 
and preventive medicine should be emphasised. 

(6) The health of the individual is partially supervised by 
organised services in infancy and childhood and throughout 
life while he is at home, but the majority of the working popu- 
lation are scarcely supervised at all while at their places of work, 
except as to minimum sanitary requirements. This applies 
particularly to the many thousands of small factories and work- 
shops where no doctor or nurse is employed. Medical officers 
of health and general practitioners should be enabled, by an 
extension of the National Health Service Act, to bring the bene- 
fits of the service to people while at work. 

(7) The Ministry of Health have refused to approve the 
setting up by local authorities of more foot clinics staffed by 
chiropodists, although those in existence before the Act have 
continued to do much for the health and comfort particularly of 
the young, when the damage is first done, and the elderly. 
This truly preventive service should be extended with a view to 
reducing the vast amount of sub-health caused by foot-troubles. 

(8) Health education, in its widest sense of the inculcation 
of health rather than disease, has a bearing on every aspect of 
the health services. It should be considerably extended. 

(9) Research, which already produces such good lessons 
for practical application from the Medical Research Council and 
Public Health Laboratory Service, should never be stinted. 
The presence of toxic materials in foodstuffs and household 
products needs intensive investigation. 

Equally important to the national health, although not 
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perhaps strictly within the scope of the National Health Service 
Act, are the following: (10) Man-made smoke in the Greater 
London fog of December, 1952, hastened the deaths of some 
4,000 persons, over and above the normal deaths to be expected, 
and filled the hospitals with acutely distressed patients. (Com- 
pare this with the death-roll of about 300 caused by the East 
Coast inundations.) It is known beyond doubt that respiratory 
illness, especially in the very young and the old, is perpetually 
aggravated by the chronic smoke nuisance arising from the 
burning of raw coal, particularly in domestic grates, not to 
mention the damage to buildings and fabrics. Should not all 
urban authorities be given power to enforce “ smokeless zones ” 
at once? So far only Coventry and Manchester have been 
enabled to make a start, but Salford failed to get approval b 
the Minister of Housing and Local Government to order the 
a zone, presumably on the grounds of short supply of smokeless 
fuels. Are the Ministers concerned really doing all that could 
be done about this aspect of our environment ? 

(11) Careful American work already in progress for eight 
years has shown that the provision of a water-supply with a 
fluorine content of one part per million has surprising results in 
improving the dental condition of children who get this water- 
supply from birth. So far the Ministry of Health has refused to 
approve proposals by local authorities which wished to follow 
this course in England and Wales. The cost of adding fluorine 
where necessary is estimated at not more than Is. per head per 
year. Compared with that of dental disease and repair, is not 
this a logical and economical preventive measure ? 


Television Fame 
By MARGHANITA LASKI 


ITHERTO, celebrity has been largely a matter of just 

deserts, and visual celebrity a matter of very great 

deserts gradually recognised. By the time a politician 
or an actor was likely to be recognised by the ordinary citizen 
he had not only undergone many years of gradually becoming 
used to celebrity, but he was, by then, on such a pinnacle that 
those who did recognise him did so with awe. Certain groups 
of citizens might know the face of a sportsman or a writer, 
but, to be readily recognised by most citizens, a man or woman 
had to be very important indeed. 

Television has changed all that. Almost anyone, by the 
exercise of the most mediocre talents, may suddenly be thrust 
into a position where his face is nationally known. This has 
happened to me, and, in examining the impact of this new 
swiftly acquired celebrity, it may be possible to discover some- 
thing about the pressures of more slowly achieved fame on 
the more deservedly famous. 

1 had been playing a parlour-game on television for two 
or three weeks when an assistant in a local shop said, “ You’re 
Marghanita Laski, aren't you?” I couldn't think, then, how 
she knew: I can never remember a face myself, and, even if I do 
sometimes think I recognise a celebrity, | wouldn't dare to 
accost him. Anyway, the question as to whether you're your- 
self is very difficult to answer. I managed “ Well, yes,” and, 
though there probably is a better answer, I've never yet 
found it. 

This first recognition I took as a coincidence, and the second 
and the third. And then I found myself wanting to apologise 
for looking such a slut, for going shopping in shabby trousers 
with my hair untidy and no make-up on. And then I started 
to consider my appearance before I went out; after all, some- 
one might recognise me. That was the beginning of what I 
didn’t yet perceive to be a process of corruption. 

Being accosted by strangers soon became a commonplace, 
the rule rather than the exception. Television fame, I came 
to realise, is of a different order from previous kinds, in that 
the celebrity is not seen as hedged with divinity. Television 
creates the illusion that those appearing on it are actually in 
the viewer's home—people have failed to “ take ” just because 
viewers felt these weren't the sort they'd like in their homes— 
and one is already a known friend, if not something of a 
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servant. Thus it was quite usual for the accosting Stranger 
to start, “ Well, Marghanita, you weren't very bright about 
the raggle-taggle gipsy last night,” and I would smile awkwardly 
and apologise and say I'd try harder next time. 

But, whatever form it took, the recognition was constanj 
and persistent, and often brought appreciable privilege jn its 
train——the steak in the restaurant, the nylons under the counter 
the extra attention everywhere (including the sympathetic by, 
certainly unwanted audience when I was pinched for illicit 
parking). And there was the intangible privilege of being the 
celebrity, the one who stood out, the people whispering behing 
one’s back and pointing one out. Often I thought that this 
was every cighteen-year-old’s dream, and what a lift it would 
have been for my confidence if only it had happened then; 
but I knew, in a shamed way, I was enjoying it now— 

—At least, at first. But after a time, when I acknowledged 
my identity, gave the requested autograph, I discovered that 
what | was feeling towards the supplicants was not friendjj- 
ness, but graciousness, patronage. That I was thinking of other 
people as “The Public.” That I was continually self. 
conscious, and, far from being surprised by recognition, had 
come to look for it and even feel affronted if I didn’t get it, 
I had got used to the extra attention in shops and restaurants, 
and didn't expect, any more, to be treated like anyone else, 
Obviously it was time to give it all up and get out, and still 
I dithered and hesitated; that amount of extra attention, that 
fantastic satisfaction of the deep-seated universal wish to be 
recognised as different from everyone else, was extraordinarily 
difficult to give up. 

Of course there were disadvantages. The letters were the 
greatest. Not only did they have to be answered, but the letters 
received as a result of this programme were of a degree of 
imbecility that made one terrified for democracy. Most asked 
for “a signed photo” without enclosing a stamp, and I dis- 
covered that the idea of giving a replica of my face toa 
stranger was primitively repulsive—-possibly something to do 
with magicking on images. Then there were the dirty 
anonymous post-cards (which made me distrust anonymity 
for reviewers or even leader-writers), the ten mad pages from 
the lonely neurotic, the impossible manuscripts whose authors 
believed that only by back-doors could publication be 
achieved. They were the sort of letters that made you feel 
soiled to touch them, and, te my mind, the indictment of these 
mass-appeal programmes can be found in the type of letters 
they evoke: television book-reviews, for instance, produce just 
as many letters, but of such a different, such a friendly, 
intelligent and interesting order that you'd think they came 
from another race. 

There were the taxi-drivers. I think every taxi-driver in 
London must have a television-set. If I take a taxi, it’s usually 
to relax between appointments, but every taxi-driver expected 
bright conversation all the way. Then there was the 
fausse bonhomie that impregnated the programme and all that 
resulted from it. Like Miss Kathleen Raine, I loathe indis- 
criminate Christian-naming. I loathe the spurious coinage of 
simulated friendship that becomes increasingly compulsory 
in entertainment, public and private, and in carefully manufac- 
tured industrial goodwill, and will surely, by a Gresham’s Law 
of its own, soon drive out the genuine article. And there was 
the loss of anonymity. Even with the most insatiable appetite 
for celebrity, you want to be private most of the time. You 
want to be able to go for a walk, out with the children, on a 
professional job, without any special notice. Off the screen, 
one comes angrily to feel at last, people should have the 
politeness to leave one alone. 

I had the fun of it, the privileges and the perks. I had what 
is, I suppose, every adolescent’s dream, standing on a stage 
and accepting the applause of a crowded theatre. For many 
television celebrities who have worked hard to succeed at an 
aspect of the job that genuinely needs technique and endeavour, 
much reward is fairly deserved. But I didn’t deserve so much, 
and I knew it. There was nothing against the parlour-game, 

except that it never got more difficult; the colleagues 
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worked with couldn’t have been nicer. If the rewards had 
heen commensurate with the endeavour, here was a perfectly 
reasonable answer to that urgent contemporary problem of 
supplementing the writer’s income. It was the scale of the 
non-financial reward that was destructive, that stopped me 
from making an effort about getting the things I really wanted 
more. Why try to write a good book, whispered Temptation, 
try to think constructively, work patiently, when all the out- 
ward rewards of endeavour can be achieved by playing a simple 
parlour-game once a week ? It was more than time to get out, 
and the measure of corruption of this kind of fame is the 
length of time it took me to decide to go, and the furtive 
hankerings I have to go back. 


Pilate’s Prisoner 
By JOHN HILLS ( Headmaster of Bradfield ) 


UNDAY by Sunday, year in and year out, English Church- 
goers are compelled to remember Pontius Pilate. “ Under 
Pontius Pilate,” we say in our Creeds. Judas the traitor, 

Herod the puppet king, Annas and Caiaphas and the rest pass 
unmentioned. There is no doubt where the ultimate responsi- 
bility lies—with Rome’s procurator in Judaea, in office from 
A.D. 26 to A.D. 35. This week he can scarcely be forgotten 
by any who give a moment’s thought to that miscarriage of 
justice which has stamped his name with this indelible infamy. 

Yet Pilate was not altogether a bad man. He was certainly 
no worse than most Roman provincial governors, and he may 
well have been better than many. He had two qualities which 
many of the others lacked. First he understood the rule of law 
and the meaning of justice. As a Roman he probably despised the 
Jews, and he certainly resented their desire to destroy one who 
had committed no crime according to the law as he understood 
it Had he thought only of his popularity, it would have been 
easy enough to grant leave for the death-sentence without further 
argument. Instead “I find no fault in him,” and we see him 
rally anxious to have his guiltless prisoner acquitted or 
released. And secondly he was to some extent a sensitive man. 
Power had not so far corrupted him that he failed to realise 
that his Prisoner was different from every other prisoner that 
he had ever had to try. 

Pilate was no Gallio, who “ couldn’t care less.” The more 
he questioned Him, the more eagerly he sought for some excuse 
not to condemn Him. We may despise his hand-washing and 
its feeble attempt to shift responsibility on to those who were 
eager enough to accept it. But, if it proves him cowardly, it 
also proves that he was neither callous nor cruel. He had not 
the strength to stand by his convictions, and both past and 
future weakened his resolution. The future promotion and 
final position had already been jeopardised by some past action 
of which we have no certain knowledge. But “ those Galilaeans 
whose blood Pilate mingled with their sacrifices” were adding 
their dead voices to the angry cries of the Temple mob. When 
love of justice was not strong enough, there was only his Roman 
pride to which he could appeal, and that proved a broken reed. 

Just nineteen hundred years after Pilate’s appointment, in 
1925, another foreign Power sent its High Commissioner to 
the troubled Holy Land, to keep order in the seething city of 
Jerusalem. A little old man, he had once commanded an army; 
now he had only his unarmed soldier-servant and such.police- 
men as he might see fit to summon. During his proconsulship 
nothing happened, nothing that we find worth recording in our 
history-books. We do not remember his name in our churches, 
and in a few years it will be clean forgotten, save by a few old 
soldiers who will always remember with pride that they once 
served in 2nd Corps or 2nd Army. But if we prize peace more 
than war, and concord more than bloodshed, then let us praise 
God for the life of that little man, old Plumer, Viscount of 
Messines and of Bilton in Yorkshire, during whose three years’ 
governorship Jews and Arabs performed in peace their lawful 
Occupations. For it was he who gave them that peace. 

It goes without saying that he had Pilate’s good qualities, 
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pride in British justice and belief in the rule of law. Pension 
and promotion meant nothing to him; they never had meant 
much. What he really cared for were the safety and welfare of 
his soldiers. And that same care was now bestowed on all 
those strange and jealous men of the East.* His reputation, 
unlike Pilate’s, stood him in good stead. There were no dead 
Galilaeans, but there were plenty of living Maltese to bear him 
witness. None who saw the day of Plumer’s arrival in that 
island will ever forget it. A sullen, angry crowd watched the 
new Governor come ashore from a man-of-war. Three hundred 
armed sailors were on parade, and, in the square, two wreaths 
showed where two rioters had recently been shot. Plumer 
reduced his guard to twenty men and had the wreaths 
removed. There was peace in Malta. 

Where did he find his strength, this Lord of Messines ? It 
came, of course, from knowledge which his Roman predecessor 
could never have had. During his childhood, and later at 
Eton, he had learned the identity of Pilate’s prisoner, and all 
through his long life he had been learning the answer to Pilate’s 
unanswered question: “What is Truth?” And_ before 
Messines, for one brief moment, someone discovered his secret 
source of power. Outside his headquarters, as the pale light of 
dawn began to spread over the eastern sky, officers of his staff 
stood waiting for the awful moment when the exploding of 
the mines should let loose the vast inferno of the guns, and 
then the battle would begin. Suddenly it was realised that the 
general was not there. “Where is he?” “He can’t know 
the time.”” “Go and find him.” Some officer found him. He 
knew the time well enough. He was on his knees, asking God’s 
help for his soldiers—in the name of Pilate’s Prisoner. 


Boys in Coal-Mines 
By MICHAEL GEDGE* 


OAL-MINING is a hard and dangerous trade, positively 
and negatively. Positively, because the conditions of 
darkness, dust heat, and lack of space put the body 

to an unusual strain; and the likelihood of serious or fatal 
accidents is much greater than in most industries. Negatively, 
because, once a man has become adjusted to these conditions, 
he is usually unaware of any detrimental effects on himself, 
and therefore takes no precautions to counteract them; while 
at the same time his constant acceptance of danger makes him 
careless of it. 

In view of these facts it is all the more surprising that the 
coal-industry is still behind other industries in this country 
in the matter of the legal restrictions on the hour of employ- 
ment of boys under the age of eighteen. To begin with, the 
Coal Mines Act 1911 and subsequent Acts do not recognise 
the existence of “ young persons ””—that is persons between 
the ages of fourteen—now fifteen—and eighteen. The Coal 
Mines Acts refer to “ boys,” and the Act of 1911 defines a 
“ boy ” as a “ male under the age of sixteen years,” and for the 
rest of this article a “ boy ” in inverted commas must be taken 
to mean that. But for the ordinary citizen a boy is a boy at 
least till the age of eighteen, and he is liable to come before 
a “Children’s * Court up to the age of seventeen. 

From 1911 to 1937 there was no legal restriction on the hours 
of work, or the number of days in the week when a “ boy” 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen could work—other 
than the restrictions which applied to grown men—if he was 
working underground. Yet at the same time “ boys ” working 
above ground were not allowed to work more than fifty-four 
hours in a week, nor at night between the hours of 9 p.m. and 
5 a.m., nor at all on Sundays. Presumably during that period 
a “boy” could work a seven-day week underground and 
could work at night, though the length of the working shift 
was regulated by Act of Parliament for the whole industry. 

In 1937 a short Act prohibited the employment of “ boys’ 
at nights underground between the hours of 10 p.m. and 6 a.m., 











* The Rev. Michael Gedge is Rector of a mining parish and him- 


self works as a miner. 
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but made no reference to a seven-day week. The Young 
Persons Employment Act 1938, which limited the hours of work 
of those under eighteen to forty-eight hours in any week (with 
permitted overtime) and forbade a seven-day week, explicitly 
exempted from its provisions those to whom the Coal Mines 
Acts apply. Since 1937 indirect progress has* been made in 
two ways. The Education Acts have raised the age of employ- 
ment for everyone to the end of the term in which the fifteenth 
birthday falls; and the Coal Mines (Training) General Regula- 
tions 1945 make a period of approximately six months’ training 
obligatory for boys under sixteen-and-a-half before they finally 
go to work as ordinary employees at a mine, followed by a 
period of close personal supervision by an experienced work- 
man for the first twenty days of normal employment. 


There is no doubt that the period of compulsory training has 
greatly lowered the number of accidents among boys at work in 
the coal-industry, which experienced men have estimated to 
have been as much as seventy per cent. of all accidents in mines 
before training became compulsory. On the other hand there is 
still nothing to prevent a boy between the ages of sixteen and 
eighteen, who is legally not a “ boy” at all in a coal-mine, 
from working seven days a week or from working a night 
shift between 10 p.m. and 6 a.m., or from doing what is called 
“half a shift” overtime, which is normally a contract job of 
uncertain length. It would take a great deal of work to find 
out how often these things are done, but they are done; and I 
am sure that they do harm to the boys concerned 


Boys in mines usually work below ground on two kinds of 
job. First of all there are the “* haulage lads *— that is those who 
work on the fastening and unfasten.ng of trains or “ journeys” 
of tubs to and from the endless wire ropes which pull the tubs to 
and from the pit-bottom and the nearest conveyor-belts. These 
boys are the historical successors of their fathers who led 
and maintained pit-ponies doing the same work. Then there 
are the apprentice technicians—boys who are learning to be 
electricians, fitters, wiremen, maintenance engineers of any 
kind. Haulage lads work under the best conditions available 
in a mine as far as light and ventilation are concerned; but 
technicians may spend much of their time working in low 
places, and hauling heavy weights—-such as switch-gear and 
coal-loading machinery--with older men. Any boy may be, 
and often wants to be, employed on “ half a shift” overtime 
which may involve him in low and difficult places. by which 
1 mean places where the height of the roof is between 2 ft. 9 in. 
and 3 ft. 6 in. from the floor. Boys when they first go to work 
in a mine, which now means at the age of fifteen-and-a-half or 
more, naturally want to earn money. In our village the parti- 
cular craze is for powerful motor bicycles which cost anything 
from £150 to £250, and a boy may begin to save up to buy one 
of these at eighteen, if he is living fairly cheaply at home. To 
put overtime in a boy’s way is therefore to put before him a 
temptation to risk his health by overwork in order to earn 
money which few boys can resist—and that is the short answer 
to those who say that people should be capable of looking 
after their own health. 


To work a seven-day week, which is not only possible but 
actually happens to seventeen-year-old boys, does no one any 
good—still less under conditions when normal light and air are 
not available; and this must be particularly harmful for boys 
who are still growing—as most boys under eighteen still are. 
No one who has done night-work, as | have myself in war-time, 
will maintain that it is right or normal for the human body; 
there is a terrible period between 3 and 5 a.m. when the body 
is at its lowest and the slightest relaxation makes it a struggle 
to keep awake. To allow boys to work at night. and so deprive 
them of eight hours or so of sunlight in the day——for they must 
sleep at some time—seems to me a positive attack on their 
health. And yet few people are disturbed, and many argue 
in favour of the present system. . 


Apart from the inherent conservatism of the mining industry, 
which says, “ This has always been done,” there are two 
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serious arguments brought up against restricting the hours g 
the sixteen-year-old boy. Many pits would say: “We muy 
have our haulage lads.” But there are few, probably no, pj 
which do three “ coaling ” shifts—that is shifts in which cog 
is being hewed and conveyed to the surface—in twenty-fogy 
hours. One shift usually must be taken up by moving machi 

conveying materials such as pit-props to the coal-face, and 
general maintenance work, in every twenty-four hours; 
collieries prefer to do one coaling shift at night they are ng 
necessarily obliged to do so—or at least they are not oblige 


to sacrifice growing boys to this job. On the other hand team, ° 


of technicians do not consist only of boys, and, as these teams 
are usually maintained on the system of a twenty-four-hoy 
service, they could see that their apprentices under eighteen 
were only included on the morning or afternoon shift teams, 


The other argument against restriction comes from the boyy 
themselves, both when they are boys and when they have grow, 
up. They say: “It doesn’t do me any harm.” Even if this 
does not actually mean “ I want the money,” it can be fallacious 
in far more cases than are ever carefully investigated. There ar 
actual cases of boys under eighteen getting ill, and in these ij 
nesses overwork or overstrain may play a serious part, but one 
which it is difficult to assess. And, besides all this, very few 
miners ever stay underground to the full age of sixty-five. Sooner 
or later their health gives out, and, though this may be, and often 
is, due largely to the cumulative effect of accidents, it is pos 
sible that early overstrain both increases the liability to accident 
and the seriousness of the after-effects. 


England is a country which is excellent at locking the stable. 
door after the horse has bolted, and usually advances in indus- 
trial conditions are made over the ruined or dead bodies of her 
workers. More than a hundred years ago conditions of work 
for children in coal-mines were a national scandal which very 
few knew and about which fewer still cared. In every other 
major industry of the country at the present time a seven-day 
week and night-work are forbidden for boys under the age of 
eighteen: and whatever arguments supported this legislation 
apply a fortiori to coal-mines. The alteration could be made 
by an exceedingly short and simple Act of Parliament. and this 
serious lagging behind in the improvement of the industnal 
conditions of the country presents a challenge to the so-called 
Welfare State. 


The Hero’s Kitchen 


A seal of holiness descends 
Upon the kitchen floor. 
Mrs. Belaney and her friends 
Knit and discuss the war; 
Mrs. Belaney has a son 
Had, | should say, perhaps 
Who deeds of gallantry has done, 
Him and some other chaps. 


Into his hand the Seraphim 
Gave the destructive sword 

Beckoning, as they did, in him, 
Creation’s restless lord; 

Fire and blood became his trade 
Gentle and clumsy one 

At home he was, but on parade 
Creation’s awful son. 


Mrs. Belaney feels the wall 
Rustle with angel wings: 
Tears of a sacred nature fall 
Into the knitting things: 
Then begins tea, and cakes and pies 
Muffle the ladies” chat: 
Out of the shadows angel eyes 
Watch the encroaching fat. 
GEORGE JOHNSTON 
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The Hawk 


By N. M. ROBERTS 


HE bite of the climbing-irons into the trunk of the big 

pine-tree was like when his father drove the carving- 

fork into a Sunday chicken before starting to shave the 
first slices off the breast. There was a small, crusty sound 
as the prongs went through the brown skin, then the sappy 
yielding of the flesh, the clinging of rags of it to the steel 
as it came out, and the slight, creamy oozing through the 
punctures. He had never used the irons before. They wobbled 
as he dug them in, and their claw-grip seemed frail enough 
to trust himself to, but there was nothing else for it. The lower 
part of the trunk offered no foothold, and it was too thick 
for shinning. Once at the beginning of the branches, he could 
go up the short, snapped-off spars like a linesman walking up 
a telegraph-post, push through the first layer of foliage, ladder 
again to the second; and then the last stretch below the nest 
would be narrow enough to swarm up. 

“O.K.?” came Dougie’s voice from below. He looked 
down, and saw his face turned up so sharply that the pale 
oval seemed to be laid flat on his shoulders. “O.K.!” he 
called back. Dougie was the better climber, but they both 
knew he would be no good on the bare pole eighty feet above 
ground. His head went if lie was high and exposed. He'd 
been sure of his own since the time they had lowered him 
over the cliff on the end of a rope after the raven’s nest. 
There had been an instant of terror when he swung free, sky 
and sea melting into one and himself melting into them. Then 
he had twisted round to face the cliff and clutched at the rock. 
The granite had been live from the sun, and it was like a big, 
warm hand gripping both of his and steadying them. After 
that he had felt he would never be scared of heights again. 

He was into the first clump of foliage. There was a resiny 
smell; the twigs fingered his face and probed at the opening of 
his shirt. He shoved his way through, and started on the second 
leg of the climb. The trunk was narrowing now, but it still 
blocked his vision as he faced it. Below him the green branches 
looked solid as a platform; above there was another thick 
mat of green. 

He tried to picture what the sparrow-hawk’s nest would be 
like. He was sworn to take only one young bird, however 
many there were, and he wanted a male. Please God that 
when he grabbed into the live mass, with the carrion stink 
and the cruel young beaks and claws, he grabbed right. He 
knew the female bird was bigger and likely to fly better for 
game, but he wanted his first hawk to be a male. Best of all 
he would have liked a haggard, a bird caught wild in adult 
plumage. Training a fledgling was nothing compared with 
fighting a full-grown bird, your will against his, until, after 
the weeks of patience and watching and praying almost, you 
could fly a properly-manned hawk that came to your voice 
and no other. A falconer’s voice. 

“Hollo ! ” he shouted suddenly to the sky, for the day when 
his hawk would come stooping out of it to his wrist, and 
“Hollo-o-o |” he heard in answer from Dougie’s half-broken 
crow miles below him. Well, he didn’t know how to get 
an adult hawk, so his first bird must be an eyas. In Damascus, 
he had read, there was a market where you could buy trained 
hawks. The Arabs brought them in from the Syrian desert, 
fierce, eagle-faced men with the birds on their right wrists, 
not on the left, as in Europe. Who would want a hawk that 
somebody else had manned ? Better his own eyas. 

The second layer of foliage was not so thick; he had 
shouldered through it in no time and was on the last fifteen 
feet that would bring him up to the nest. The thing was to 
go for an inner branch of the fork so that he could get above 
it and reach down. His arms were tiring.” He grunted as 
he hauled himself up the last bit. Now the nest was within 
reach of his hand, and he could hear the young birds mewing. 
He would not let himself look into it yet, though. First, he 
would take his eyes from the scaly bark just in front of his 
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nose, look round, look up, and only then look down into his 
first sparrow-hawk’s nest. He leaned outward from the slender 
branch and raised his eyes. 

There was a blue, huge sky, and he was alone in it. The 
tree, standing near the edge of the copse, cleared the tops 
of its neighbours, so that he looked down on a heaving floor 
of green that cut him off from the sound earth. The branch 
to which he was clinging swayed and quivered in a wind that 
came in pettish gusts. It was the sick moment of dangling 
over the edge of the cliff again. He shut his eyes and gripped 
tighter, waiting for virtue to come out of the wood as it had 
come out of the rock, but there was no comfort in it. Then 
he had leaned against the shoulders of the earth itself: this was 
a twig, a toy, a bean-pole, something he could plant and take 
up again with his own hands. The bile rose in his throat 
as he opened his eyes; he choked, and felt the damp coming 
on his forehead and his grasp going limp. 

Inside his head there was a tight bandage that was winding 
itself like a spindle, the loose end making slack circles round 
and round the horizon. When it was all unwound it would 
jerk at the spool and pull him off his branch. He would fall, 
not earthward, but skyward, diving up to be drowned in the 
vacant blue where there was not a cloud even to clutch at. 
His right hand had come off the branch. The left was crooked 
round the fork still; the fingers had let go their hold and were 
trembling as if each had a life of its own. 

He had come up here to fetch something, but he could not 
think what it was. He could only hang where he was till 
the sky plucked him out of the tree like a dead bird. A bird 

a bird—his hawk! He could hardly see now, but his 
shaking right hand groped, fumbled, and was in the nest. The 
heat was so startling that he almost cried out. The young 
birds were writhing in a quick heap like maggots; buried among 
them his hand could feel the blood pulsing and scorching 
under the feathers. His sight cleared: he closed his fingers 
on one of the eyases. They were not shaking any more. The 
young were further grown than he and Dougie had thought; 
another week might have been too late. For a moment he 
held up the bird, mewing and spitting with terror and rage; 
then pushed it into the front of his shirt and buttoned the neck 
up close. Thorns and spears were launched against his bare 
chest; he laughed at the many small pains and began slither- 
ing and scrambling from branch to branch, free and happy 
like somebody running downhiil. Through the lowest clump 
of branches he looked down at Dougie dancing with excite- 
ment. “ Did you do it?” he yelled. “ Pat, did you do it ?” 

Fourteen feet above ground the spike on his right foot 
stubbed into the wood; then splintered out as he put his weight 
on it. Not to fall on the bird. Break his arms and his legs and 
his skull if he must; only not to fall on the bird after all this. 
He landed flat on his back with a force that took his speech 
away and gave him a stabbing pain where the air had been 
in his lungs. Dougie’s face bent over him, with a dirty mark 
on one cheek. He could taste blood in his mouth where he 
had bitten his lip in falling. There were spots of blood on 
the front of his shirt; the little fury inside it was flaying him. 

“What happened ?” Dougie was asking. He caught at @ 
painful breath and spat out the salt taste. 

“T’'ve got a hawk,” he said. 


Easter 


After the beautiful and terrible climax, 

The cracks of rocks breaking in a frenzy 

Of protestation ; after the rending 

Of the temple's veil and dead saints walking ; 

After the sun’s complete and black rebellion, 

The broken and holy body was taken 

And tended tenderly. Three days it lay 

Before it rose, wounded still it walked : 

Wounds bright and miraculous as these early flowers 
Proclaimed the dazzling truth of our salvation. 


VERNON SCANNELL, 
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The Two Woods 


By R. J. EDEN (Christ Church, Oxford) 


HE fir-wood which had stood by the house was felled 

and cleared away, leaving two bare ugly acres of tree- 

stumps and pine-needles. The winter was stormy, and 
the prevailing west winds, biting inland from the Argyll coast, 
howled around the buildings in unrestrained and jubilant 
mockery at our foolishness in depriving ourselves of such an 
effective wind-barrier. The little loch which the wood had 
sheltered was whipped up into a pattern of hurrying wavelets, 
and the duck which had found there a nightly resting-place 
sought sanctuary elsewhere on the evening flight. 


The household was divided in opinion as to whether it was a 
greater advantage to have the benefit of a fine view than dis- 
advantage to be exposed to the weather. The fire smoked more, 
the windows and doors rattled more loudly, and the draughts 
blew more strongly than they had done before, but to compen- 
sate for this we had a view previously denied us. From the 
window on a fine evening we could watch Ben Lomond and the 
Cobbler merging into the twilight, and the sun sinking behind 
Ben Ledi, its rays piercing the darkness above the mountain 
and reflecting downwards to illuminate the eastern slopes. But 
outside the house the need for shelter from the wind was more 
apparent. When the frost came and the loch froze hard 
enough for curling, the anglers gazed through the ice with 
alarm and sadness at the corpses of several dead trout which 
lay on the bottom. Nothing would convince them that lack 
of oxygen rather than the west wind had caused their fishes’ 
fate. Worse befell when a group of young larch-trees blew 
down and choked the burn which ran into the loch, thereby 
preventing the trout from ascending it to spawn. 

A sequence of such disasters finally persuaded the majority 
of the family that the fir-wood must be replanted. But why 
fir again? Why not something less monotonous ? The old 
wood had been dark, gloomy and devoid of undergrowth. For 
some obscure reason also the trunk of each tree was pruned 
to a height of about seven feet above the ground. There were 
said to be excellent reasons for this measure, but it seemed 
only to reveal the mathematical and unimaginative mind: of 
the planter, each line of trees being perfectly straight and 
parallel to the next. However, when the spring came and the 
replanting began, another problem had to be faced. Instead 
of a bare, soft surface of pine-needles in which to plant the 
seedlings, there were now vast quantities of rank grass and a 
purple mass of willowherb, that beautiful but prolific plant 
which so loves to adorn desolate places, and which many in 
the war had cause to welcome for gracing the bomb-sites of 
our cities. Among this rival vegetation our baby trees 
struggled in vain, and the coup de grace was finally administered 
on them by the selective feeding of three stray and very greedy 
goats which broke into the plantation. 
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There seemed now little that we could do except resign 
ourselves to accept this tangled wilderness, and persuade oy. 
selves that the view compensated for the discomfort caused 
by the weather. But nature provided us with a better solution, 
Eight years have passed since the wood was cut, and ther 
has meanwhile sprung up of its own free will a dense woog 
of birch. Wordsworth’s host of golden daffodils could not 
have given him more delight than this host of silver birch has 
given us. And how infinitely more interesting than the sombre 
phalanxes of fir is this new wood, gay and spread about jg 
disorder, a grove here and a grove there. There was of course 
Opposition at first from those of the household who preferred 
bodily comfort to beauty and who, although admitting that 
no tree is so lovely as the birch, maintained that it provided 
inadequate protection against the wind. But these supporters 
of the fir were silenced by the birch faction which, as the 
tree it supported was already in possession of the disputed 
territory in large numbers, was in a far stronger position. 

No one complains now of the decision nature made for us, 
Much of human pleasure is derived from change and contrast; 
comfort cannot be appreciated without discomfort; beauty is 
heightened by contrasting ugliness. So, as through the winter 
the wind moans through the bare branches, we can look 
forward to the advent of milder weather, all the more to be 
enjoyed for what has been endured before. Then there jg 
the change of the trees themselves. The firs always stood in 
an unvaried mass of form and colour, whereas it can be said 
of the birch, as the anonymous seventeenth-century poet said 
of his loved one, that 

“For every season she hath dressings fit, 
For winter, spring, and summer.” 

A feminine comparison is not unsuitable, for no tree is more 
graceful and delicate, nor, incidentally, more fragrant in scent, 
particularly in spring when the leaves are bursting from bud, 
and after rain or heavy dew. Coleridge described her as 

“ Most beautiful 
Of forest-trees, the Lady of the Woods,” 

but she is also a lady of the hills and moorland. Often on 
some dreary waste, at such a height above sea-level that no 
other tree native to these islands could there survive, we find 
a shy and lovely birch. Far from human dwelling and from 
others of her kind, springing from poor rocky soil or, it some 
times seems, from the pure rock itself, battered by cruel winds 
which wither all other plants and drive all living creatures from 
the hills to the valleys, she survives the winters in her 
solitude. 


It surprises us when we meet a birch in such a barren place, 
for her gentle qualities are in strange contrast to the stem 
surroundings. Yet perhaps there is something symbolic in these 
qualities. If of all trees the oak best represents the spirit 
of the English people, surely the birch should represent the 
Scots. Certainly it is a better choice than the fir, which is 
such a dour tree that even most Englishmen would admit 
the Scots suffer in comparison. The independent nature of 
the birch, its delicate freshness, the tendency for offspring to 
establish themselves in some lonely place—all these qualities 
reflect the firm initiative, the gentleness and the restlessness 
of the Celtic peoples. The Scotsman Pontius Pilate may not, 
as legend tells us, have wandered round the Arctic on an 
iceberg, but it is a symptom of the fact that both birch-trees 
and Scotsmen may be found in most unexpected places, and 
indeed thrive best on barren soil. 


Nor are their attributes limited to the abstract. Both have 
a practical bent. John Evelyn spoke of birch as the worst 
of timber, but the Highland cotter with his solid birch furniture 
would scorn him. Perhaps the diarist would have been less 
harsh if whisky, in the distillation of which birch is used as 
a fuel, had penetrated south of the Border in the seventeenth 
century. And if he did not care for spirits, some birch-wine, 
a quantity of which was annually prepared for Queen Victoria 
at Balmoral, who was said to prefer it to more costly beverazes, 
might have tempered his opinion. 
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THEATRE 


The Tragedy of King Richard III]. By William 
(Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon.) 


Shakespeare. 


LAUGHTONESQUE is perhaps the word for Mr. Marius Goring’s 
approach to the part of Richard Hl, and he yives us a study in the 
macabre which is always interesting though never quite compelling. 
QOutwardly the accent is on deformity and a club foot, a withered 
hand, a crooked shoulder; the pale, neurotic, rather soft face is 
framed in long red hair. The mind is equally misshapen; the defect 
of Mr. Goring’s merits is that we are aware too much of tortuosity, 
and not enough of the sheer drive of Gloucester’s villainy. His 
robust and shameless glee is missing, or rather is sublimated to a sort 
of pathological complacency. In fine, this waspish monster, though 
drawn with great subtlety and perception, is a bit of a lightweight. 
But Mr. Goring gives a skilful, and in many ways a memorable, 
performance. 

Mr. Harry Andrews is an actor to whom authority comes easily, 
and in his admirable Buckingham we recognise clearly the qualities 
of gusto and command which are lacking in Mr. Goring’s Richard; 
it would be interesting, one day, to see the parts exchanged. Mr. 
Michael! Warre’s Clarence, Mr. Tony Britton’s Hastings and Mr. 
Basil Hoskins’s Richmond are all well done; and the voluminous 
lamentations of the ladies, billowing drearily like washing on a 
clothes-line, are handled with accomplishment by Mesdames Mitchell, 
Kempson, Sanderson and Boyd. Motley’s scenery and costumes are 
excellent and—once it has got under way after a slow start—no 
praise can be too high for Mr. Glen Byam Shaw’s production. 

Workmanlike in essentials, it is given depth and life by many small 
touches which enrich the picture without obtruding themselves. 
It was, for instance, a good idea to bring Jane Shore out of her 
various niches in the text and make us aware of her, just off stage, 
wantoning with Hastings in the small barns; and Tyrrel’s nature is 
more quickly apprehended by letting us see that he knows in advance 
of the grim task for which his services are required. 

PETER FLEMING. 


L’Enfant Prodigue. By Michel Carré, with music by André Wormser. 


(Arts;) 
THANKS to the general level of dramatic prose in the West End, this 
celebrated little play without words comes as a welcome relief as 
much as a pleasant curiosity. Not to hear the humdrum drone of 
such shapeless dialogue as might have been recorded in tube or tea- 
shop or palm-court is as soothing as the moment when a headache 
lifts, and even for that negative pleasure alone it would be worth 
recommending the sad and silent affair of Pierrot the love-consumed 
and Phrynette the heartless. Carré’s mime play is a most delicate 
construction, to be handled with care if the pathos is not to be shaken 
off in flakes as pale as Pierrot’s chalky face, and for the most part 
the Arts handles it with the gentle firmness that is needed. The 
effect is made, the small elegiac poetry of adolescent romanticism 
communicated. But in the face of some difficulties. Archie 
Harradine (who also produces) and Elaine Wodson play Pierrot’s 
parents, and without saying a word leave nothing unsaid. Sara 
Luzita as Phrynette gives a prettily convincing demonstration of how 
a girl with her wits about her can switch from romantic to worldly 
comedy when it suits her, and Harold Turner as the Baron, whose 
tight-corseted appearance gives her the cue for change of rdle, is 
magnificently funny. But Yoma Sasburgh’s Pierrot, pale though 
Pierrot must be, is still a shade too pale for these robust surround- 
ings, and this is a pallor which tends to spread itself, at awkward 
moments, over the mood of the production. It survives, though. 
IAIN HAMILTON. 


MUSIC 


José Iturbi. 
I First heard José Iturbi almost a quarter of a century ago, in the 
winter of 1928-29. He gave a concert ate ither the Grotrian or the 
Aeolian Hall on the day the Oxford Michaelmas term ended, and 
provided me with my first introduction to Albeniz’s piano music. I 
rather think that he played nothing but Scarlatti and Albeniz ; theirs 
is the music I remember, in any case, and very clearly. 

The young Iturbi hada dashing, glittering style and an obvious 
delight in his own virtuosity. His broad, singing tone and bold 


insistent rhythm in Albeniz’s magnificent ‘* evocations *’ of Spanish 
places and scenes were like an injection of liquid gold into my torpid, 
Brahms-saturated musical system, and I have never forgotten my 
For twenty years I never heard him play. 


gratitude to Iturbi. 
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He has achieved a 
phenomenal popular success and made, so they say, a great fortune. 
When he returned to England a few years ago, I heard him first at 
Harringay, no place to judge any artist, and then at the Albert Hall ; 
finally as a conductor of his own Valencia orchestra—a rich man’s 


I have never seen the films which he has made. 


foible—-at Covent Garden. It was only last Sunday, at the Festival 
Hall, that I really renewed my acquaintance with his musical person- 
ality after so many years. 

A quarter of a century’s intensive music-making, much of it on 
the ** celebrity concert *’ level, and excursions into the film-world 
might well have coarsened and damped the ardour of the most 
remarkable musician ; and | expected some of the popular tricks 
and gestures which, like barnacles on a dreadnought, adhere to even 
the most respected ** keyboard tiger’s *’ style. Nothing of the sort. 
A meditative, improvisatory style has taken the place of the old dash 
and glitter, and the singing tone has lost its broad, bold quality and 
gained in sweetness and depth. Most improbably of all in a popular 
celebrity, Iturbi under-played the big works in his programme. His 
approach to Beethoven's ** Appassionata ’’ was almost quietistic 
in its undemonstrativeness, and two of Chopin’s big, heroic pieces 

the A flat Polonaise and the B flat minor Scherzo—were very 
much smaller than life-size. Scarlatti, whose music had in the old 
days stimulated Iturbi’s delight in brilliance and precision, was 
equally changed ; and the two sonatas with which the concert 
opened were played with a dreamy, luscious tone and the same 
amount of sustaining pedal as if they had been by Schumann. 

It seems as though beauty of tone and easy naturalness of delivery 
now take precedence over all other considerations with Iturbi. It 
may be that his large public likes his informality of manner, his 
attitude of playing, even improvising, for himself ; and he certainly 
listens to himself, unlike many pianists who have spent their lives 
playing on concert-platforms. Or possibly the works which he 
plays no longer have much individual significance for him—a fate 
which must, sooner or later, overtake all concert-pianists—and there 
only remains liquid, limpid pianoforte tone, the undifferentiated 
materia prima. 

Most performers as they grow older incline, according to their 
temperament, to one or the other of two extremes. The more intel- 
lectual become comparatively indifferent to tonal beauty as such ; 
formal beauty and emotional content occupy them exclusively, and 
their playing loses whatever sensual charm it ever possessed. Those, 
on the other hand, for whom the sensual beauty of musical sound 
has always been a prime consideration lose, as Iturbi seems to have 
done, much of their interest in musical structures and concentrate 
their efforts on producing finer and finer gradations and shadings 
of tone. The danger—and it is one which was in the forefront of 
my mind at Iturbi’s recital—is then dullness, monotonous and 
insufficiently differentiated interpretations, which are not redeemed 
by the unfailing golden glow of tone. This mistaking of a part of 
musical experience for the whole carries its own vengeance, like all 
failures in balance ; but I am still grateful to Iturbi—first for the 
experience of twenty-five years ago and then for the wholly musical 
sounds that he continues to draw from his instrument. 

MARTIN COOPER, 


CINEMA 

Les Belles de Nuit. (Rialto.———-The Young Chopin. (Berkeley.) 
M. RENE CLair’s Les Belles de Nuit, which was shown at the French 
film festival a few weeks ago, has returned to the Rialto for a longer 
stay. As fresh and fantastic as a new Easter bonnet, it is eminently 
suitable to the season, charming, gay, gentle as a lamb and about as 
frolicsome. Its hero is an impecunious music-teacher, played by 
M. Gérard Philipe, who, badgered by the noisy interruptions of an 
inartistic world and suffocated by its drabness, finds he can escape 
into dreams of the past. In these he is always successful and dash- 
ing, a great lover, a brave soldier, a renowned musician—a French 
Walter Mitty in fact—and so his one object in life is to go to sleep. 
But suddenly his dreams become nightmares. He is pursued by 
angry husbands, herded with aristocrats on their way to the guillo- 
tine, challenged to duels ; so now he tries as hard as he can to stay 
awake. He ends by hurtling through the ages to the present day— 
this is the only part of the film which strikes an over-farcical note— 
and discovers his true love in a garage. 

M. Clair combines a cynical view of life with a warm affection 
for its participants, and, though he has a heightened sense of the 
ridiculous, he is never unkind, his mockery never harsh. M. 
Philipe's three friends, the chemist, the policeman and the mechanic, 
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charmingly played by MM. Jean Parédés, Bernard Lajarrige and 
Raymond Bussiéres, and his visionary women, those patterns of 
elegance the Miles Gina Lollobrigida, Martine Carol and Magali 
Verdeuil, are all delightful people, sympathetic and tender, eager to 
love and be loved, to please and be pleased. In their company the 
comedy situations, garlanded with whimsy, seem nevertheless to 
have a familiar urbanity about them, their starry enchantment being 
lined with good salty wit. 

The Young Chopin is, strangely enough, the first film Poland has 
made about its national hero. It bears a striking resemblance to 
the curate’s egg, parts of it, notably the crowd-scenes and the tem- 
pestuous country dances, being good, and the political and romantic 
bits of it bad. When Mr. Alexander Ford allows his camera to rest 
for a few minutes on a broad canvas alive with movement, his 
brilliance as a director seems indubitable, but when he cuts from 
one snippet of an episode to another, episodes as brief as animated 
snapshots in an album, his work takes on a curiously amateurish 
tinge. It is difficult, of course, to cram the historical, political, 
social and cultural aspects of an epoch, plus the private life of a 
genius, into one film, and Mr. Ford has evidently had to resort to 
scrapbook methods to get it all in. The composer's inspiration rose 
from his country’s agony, it is true, but it would have been less 
confusing if the many plans to relieve the latter had been simplified. 
Probably if one understood Polish the enormous number of gentlemen 
involved could be sorted out. 

Chopin is acted by M. Czeslaw Wollejko, a young man with a 
beautiful sensitive face and a genuine flair for pretending to play the 
piano. Though the Vienna Philharmonic and the Poznan Phil- 
harmonia Orchestras are in attendance, the music is only moderately 
satisfactory, the recording arrangements having a frequently gratified 
desire to be untrue. Mr. Paganini’s recital is positively painful, 
ever so pizzicato but with a sliding echo. No, despite its stimulat- 
ing moments, this is a disappointing film, full of promises unkept 
and hopes unfulfilled. VIRGINIA‘ GRAHAM, 


ART 


Alphonse Quizet ; William Gear ; Robert Adams. 

A CERTAIN romance attaches to the exhibition of paintings by 
Alphonse Quizet at the Redfern Gallery, for this sixty-eight-year-old 
peintre des faubourgs, though known in France, is quite a new dis- 
covery in London. As a boy, moreover, he helped to initiate the 
young Utrillo (in fact two years his senior) into the mysterious craft 
of painting. By his suggestion, it is said, Utrillo learnt to gather 
every day the palette-scrapings of his mother, Suzanne Valadon, for 
use—in place of the tubes he could not afford—upon such Mont- 
martre townscapes as had already fascinated Quizet. Later they were 
to share the ** Villa Médicis ’’°—a shed which belonged to Max 
Jacob, and which he permitted them to use as a painting place. 

It is hard to avoid comparisons with Utrillo in writing about this 
show. Here are the same views up alleys and divergent roads to the 
village on top of the hill, the vistas over the rooftops of the city 
disappearing into a romantic haze of grey, the tall tenements and the 
low cottages, the Lapin Agile and the Moulin de la Galette, the off- 
white snow and the chalky-white Sacré Coeur. But these are more 
vigorous, less elegiac, paintings than Utrillo’s. There are hints of 
Van Gogh and even early Cézanne, of a calmer Soutine, of Viaminck, 
of Lepine and Loiseau and Pissarro; in other words Quizet fits 
perfectly into the pattern of a developing tradition that was essen- 
tially French. The paint is lively, the colour fresh; the directness of 
vision provides its own counter-balance to the loss of poetry that 
Utrillo has achieved at his best. 

Xx * * 

Messrs. Gear and Adams share the floor and wall space at Gimpel’s. 
Adams is the most calm and classical of the younger abstract sculp- 
tors who have emerged since the war. He has steadily refined his 
forms towards the cube, the cone and the cylinder, and is less inter- 
ested in the problems of ** open *’ sculpture than most of his con- 
temporaries. In his most typical pieces—in wood—the elemental 
forms are assembled vertically around a single upright, the surfaces 
being enlivened by various surgical incisions, by the removal of 
cylindrical plugs or by being studded with stumps that stem from 
the trunk like the limbs of a lopped tree. The resulting columns 
have a cold and rather uninventive sort of finality. Adams is also 
experimenting with smaller artefacts in polished bronze, like pleasantly 
useless ashtrays or paper-weights, with a simplicity of surface recall- 
ing Brancusi. His black-and-white* collages show great assurance 


within their limited field. 

Every exhibition by William Gear shows the little kaleidoscope 
patches of flat colour whirled into slightly new combinations, and 
this is no exception. i 


There is a cheery vigour about the patterns 
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that is bracing. Gear is bound by the second dimension how, 

and, limiting though it is, he oversteps the boundary at his 

The large painting here of footballers is broken up arbitrarily On the 

— and fails to convince as a composition in depth or in the 
at. 


* * * * 


The other exhibitions include paintings by William Johnstone at 
the Lefévre Gallery ; a first London show by Csat6, resident in Paris, 
at the Hanover Gallery ; another at the Ben Uri Gallery by Emmanuel 
Levy, resident in Manchester. There are prints by Lautrec to be seen 
at the O’Hana Gallery, at 13 Carlos Place, and some pleasant things 
by French and English artists at the Adams Gallery in their ney 
premises at 24 Davies Street. 

William Johnstone is the dynamic principal of the L.C.C. Centra 
School of Arts and Crafts. A rigorously controlled dynamism, of 
cubist origins, permeates his sombre, brooding landscapes, 
breadth and simplicity of his handling has affinities with that of othe 
Scottish painters, but his most recent works, in which the content js 
refined down to one or two patches of colour and a few nervoy 
calligraphic flicks of the brush, are very personal. Csat6, using an 
equally low-tones palette, produces a more succulent dish. Set in his 
quiet, flat greys and browns, the pink of a fish or the yellow of 
lemon signs with a clear musical note. Most charming, perhaps, ar 
his very small still-lifes, which seem to contain within themselves al 
that is to be found in the larger paintings. M. H. MImDp-eton, 





And where you love, you cannot 
break away 


**Nothing can ever be the same again 
After this interchange of me and you,’’ 
Lovers assert with all their might and main, 


Convinced that as their hearts are now fire-new 
Through all futurity it will be so, 
But here there is a dialectic too 


That plays within time’s mirrors to and fro, 
Series of lovers to the infinite 
Reflected in the looking-glasses go; 


Recessing endlessly in pools of light, 
Alternate falsehood and sincerity 
Respond to one another in the night: 
**Lying is truth and only truth to lie.’’ 
When this is done there is no more to say 
Except the end of some half-smothered sigh, 


But lovers claim they know another way, 
With them at least it will be different, 
Their passion make a residential stay 


And all their ecstasy will not be spent 
In the brief moment of the spider's joy. 
Yet why should they believe themselves exempt, 


That their sole sympathies shall never cloy? 
They find an alibi, commit a crime 
In every dialogue of girl and boy, 


When they propose assassinating time, 
And coming to receive the penalty 
Plead madness in their reason and their rhyme. 


In spiders” webs it is no use to fly. 
The clocks prevent them when they would aspire 
To some provisional eternity. 


Love within time is fire laid on to fire. 
Home is themselves and no roads lead to home. 
Whatever permanence they may desire 


Passionate pilgrims never get to Rome, 

But look for fresh discoveries every day, 
Taking their years in seconds as they come. 
Down lovers’ lane there is no other way. 


ANTHONY HArTLty. 
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Sporting Aspects 


HE East Lancashire road is fairly straight, almost flat, 
yet full of surprise. I think of Lancashire mainly as a 
series of blackened, red-brick towns, linked together by 
granite setts and interminable, glistening tram-lines. But if 
you take the East Lancs road, the few mill-chimneys you see are 
far away and the country through which you pass is farmland. 
True, the ploughed soil is black, and the trees and hedges, at 
this time of year, are as stark as the black stone walls; but, 
whereas the great Flood itself might not manage to clean 
Oldham or Failsworth or Miles Platting, one touch of spring 
will make East Lancashire as gay and fresh as any Southern 
countryside. 

That is the first surprise. Then, just as you are used to the 
jdea of Lancashire as a mainly agricultural county, there, in the 
middle of ploughed fields and alongside red-brick farm- 
buildings, you see the winding-gear of a coal-mine. You see 
farm-hands and miners going to and from their work along the 
same paths, tractors and colliery trucks bumping through the 
same field. 

There were other surprises about this road on Saturday. 
One was that it was almost empty. A cup-tie road, even a road 
that leads to a big cricket-match, is usually jammed with coaches 
and cars and motor-bikes. Yet this road, leading to Aintree 
and the Grand National, was almost as bare as the country- 
side through which it passed. As I crossed the cold and 
motionless canal, trudged along the cinder path, passed through 
bedraggled turnstiles and came to the grey, moss-grown cement 
stand at the Canal Turn, I thought I knew why Lancashire 
people stayed at home. Yet on that I got the biggest surprise 
of all. If you go where the main stands are, you see the start and 
finish of the National, and you see the horses as they come 
round for the second circuit; if you go, as we did, to the Canal 
Turn, you see the horses come over Bechers Brook in the 
distance, over the thorn fence and over the Canal Turn itself. 
Then you have a back view of them as they take Valentine’s 
Brook. You see them do all this twice—perhaps sixty seconds 
all told of the Grand National. Of the other races which are 
run at the far end of the course you see nothing at all. You 
leave home at half-past ten in the morning. You get back there 
around half-past five; and you get wet—for Lancashire’s leaden 
clouds do not hang about up there for nothing. Yet it is all 
worthwhile, or so I found. 

Of course, it is not just the racing. There is, first of all, the 
business of picking the winner. My nephew goes through the 
complete entry, crossing out every fourth horse. He repeats 
the process with the remainder until he is left with only one 
horse Desire. This system is beyond me. My wife talks 
to everyone she knows who knows about form, eavesdrops 
round the bookies’ stands, studies the odds, puts all this through 
her head and it comes out quite naturally. This is too 
much like work. I go through the entry looking for some 
name which means something to me, and come out with Old 
Kentucky (my first job was on a Lexington newspaper), Dog 
Watch (I served in the Navy) and Wait and See (Asquith was 
the great hero of my childhood). I discard Old Kentucky and 
Dog Watch, which was just as well, since, after the race, I 
found that neither had even started. I put 10s. on Wait and 
See, which did start, but which was never heard of again. Mean- 
while, my sister-in-law dabbed about with a pin, my niece, by 
reasoning which I could not follow, laid claim to ten per cent. 
of any winnings, and my brother, as a business-man, took our 
money and agreed to put it on for us. 

That done, it was time to walk through the crowds. There 
were the tipsters—‘* My address is 24 Newmarket Lane, Epsom. 
The greatest trainer in Epsom lives one hundred yards away 
from me. He doesn’t tell me anything. I don’t tell him any- 
thing. Why should I? He doesn’t pay me. But if you put 
down 2s..... ” There is the Open Air Mission—* This man in 
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Grand National 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU 


Hyde Park, he looked intelligent, but he stared up at me and 
said ‘Rubbish !° ‘Rubbish?’ I said. * You've got nothing 
in your head but rubbish. But my head is fuil of the love of 
God.” There are the bookies—-Honest Joe this and Honest 
Joe that—taking bets on horses which have already been 
scratched and generally breathing benevolence on the fluttering 
crowds below them. 

Then there are the jumps. There’s the Canal Turn, where 
the horses must jump and then turn ninety degrees immediately. 
Years ago one horse failed to make the turn, leaped the crowd 
in front of him and landed in the canal itself. Above all there 
is Bechers Brook. Early pictures show Captain Becher’s horse 
head first in that brook with his legs in the air. No horse could 
get its head into it today, since it trickles through an artificial 
channel: barely a foot wide. But either horse or rider can kill 
himself here. The approach does not look very terrifying. 
There is the jump, some five feet high and nicely covered with 
smooth, slim branches from a fir-tree. But when horse and 
rider rise to that jump and see what awaits them on the other 
side they must want to shut their eyes. For, down at the 
bottom, perhaps twelve feet below the top of the jump, is the 
little, soapy brook encased in cement. Rising sharply from the 
brook to a height some five feet below the top of the jump is a 
murderous bank. The distance between the top of the jump 
and the highest point of the bank five feet below may be some 
four yards. If a horse gets straddled on the jump as some do, he 
can only get down by falling the full twelve feet to the casing 
of the brook. This should be enough to break his back. If he 
clears the jump but still falls short, he may drive his nose into 
the sharply rising bank, which would be enough to break his 
neck. Only if he flies through the air to the top of the bank 
beyond can he be sure of a reasonably safe foothold. After I 
had peered at this jump I returned gravely to the Canal Stand 
and waited for the race to begin. 

First time round, leading the field, came a horse whose 
rider wore a deep-red cap. He cleared Bechers unhesitatingly, 
cleared the thorn fence and thundered towards the Canal. 
As he leaped that jump, by some trick of the eye I saw him 
motionless in the air, his legs stretched out as in those sporting 
prints, his whole being extended in exultant, eager grace. Then 
he was over the jump, round the turn and away. It was as if 
a motion picture had become still for a second to point for us 
the exhilaration of this race. 

But now a bunch of horses took the jump together. One 
fell. Another crashed on top of him and, for agonised seconds, 
we watched as the stragglers cleared the fence and wondered if 
their flying hooves would also clear the motionless jockeys and 
horses below. At last the field was past, both jockeys stumbled 
to their feet and one of the horses shook itself and trotted away. 
But the other horse lay still, right in the path where the race 
must come, on the second time round, in a minute or two’s time. 
His jockey and a policeman came to this horse, tried to undo 
the girths, urged him to his feet while far away those still in the 
race began the second circuit. The horse whinnied, then 
unsteadily got on his feet, then stood there, shivering. The race 
came nearer. At last the horse moved a few paces, then sub- 
sided to the ground, just clear of the track when the few remain- 
ing horses came pounding for victory. 

Yet it is not the picture of that frightened, shivering whinny- 
ing horse that is most clear in my mind now. Rather I see that 
first round leader, Ordnance, with his red-capped jockey gallop- 
ing at the Canal fence with reckless eagerness and takigg it 
in full stretched ecstasy. On the way home that picture 
lightened the cheerlessness of the East Lancs road. But I’m 
afraid that it did not lighten the face of my brother, who realised 
not only that his wife, with her pin, had pricked out Early Mist, 
but also that, with businesslike sagacity, he had carried her bet 
himself instead of laying it on with Honest Joe. 












SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 161 
Report by V. P. Stratford 


Appropriate coats-of-arms and mottoes were demanded for various 
imaginary bodies. 





















































The names of the imagined societies for which grants-of-arms were 
requested were chosen to give a wide degree of incongruity and 
improbability. Competitors were expected (vide the suggestion of 
Peacock’s Crotchet Castle, ch.l., as model) to loose their most 
caustic shafts at these curious congregations of people, supposedly 
bound together in an interest of a fantastic or fascinatingly unlikely 
kind, Of a moderate-sized entry quite a few treated the task with a 
seriousness which suggests that the deep interest in, and under- 
standing of, heraldry is more widespread than I had imagined—or 
has Coronation Year made people more conscious of the craft? 
Several devices submitted would have caused the raising of no eye- 
brow at the College of Heralds. 

Those who aimed for the satiric or plain comic possibilities of what 
might make an appropriate coat-of-arms for a group of critics, space- 
travellers, tax-inspectors, back-benchers, psychiatrists, etc., produced 
the best entries—concise, relevant and trenchantly underwritten by 
revealing mottoes. Oddly, only one thought of a motto in French, 
and practically nobody thought a motto worth having if committed 
to plain English; anyway the Latin always sounds more dignified. 
I hope my translations caught what the entrants intended. 

Only a few succeeded in emphasising the incongruity of certain of 
the associations. Really good actors and really good critics, for 
instance, do not hobnob. Each is too much aware of what the other 
daren't say, and those friendships that do sometimes occur suddenly 
collapse when one party says or does something which the other 
considers professionally unforgivable. And from my _ limited 
acquaintance with both astronomers and astrologers | should judge 
that each feels nothing but contempt for the other's calling. Nobody 
apparently cares about London’s plant-life, which experts assure us 
has a fascinating variety and prodigious powers of endurance} 
anyhow, no competitor thought much of a society formed solely to 
study and conserve it. Neither did the suggested **London Monu- 
ments Preservation Guild’’ find any sympathisers. Dreadful thought! 
Am I the only person who is haunted by all those (apparerftly) 
thousands of granite nightmares that misadorn so many streets and 
squares? I had expected many people to share my feeling that a few 
hundreds of them cannot be pulled down (or adapted, painted, boxed- 
in or rusticated) quickly enough. 

The poison pens got happily to work on tax-inspectors, back- 
benchers and psychiatrists; fewer spent their ingenuity on the other 
trades and interests. These three categories were belaboured (via 
the indignities suggested for their quarterings) heavily, though more 
often with pungency than with irony. Nobody produced a possible 
shortlist that did not include either the tax-inspectors or the back- 
benchers; too many treated the astronomical gentlemen seriously; 
too, too many were only facetious about both beer tasters and 
Alcoholics Anonymous. 

Here are some of the better singletons from various lists. 

Alcoholics Anonymous: A white shield covered with print, 
bearing a central device of a news-sheet inscribed **Aut Omnia aut 
nihil’? (All or Nothing). On one side a foaming mug of beer, on 
the other a water carafe. 

Professional Psychiatrists’ Golf Club: A shield with a well- 
convoluted human brain above which a triangle of six golf-balls. 
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Over, a helm with a bee in it. On each side a golf-club bag. 


whole in glorious Technicolor. Motto: **We mind our tees and 


queues.”” 


Institute of Beer Tasters: Helmet, a party hat. Mantling, 


leaves. Bearers, pink elephants. Escutcheon, quartered, depicti 
(1) an oast-house, (2) triple snakes wearing top hats, (3) TOSe-tinted 


spectacles, (4) a figure 8 surmounted by a figure 1. Motto: ° 


haec, hoc.’* 


‘Hie, 


Actors and Critics Friendly Association : Upper panel, a gallery 
with gods. Lower panel, left, a dramatic critic heavily disguised 
as a winged cupid discharges from a cloud of clichés a shag 


pointed pen at, right, an actor suppliant. A cothurnus, a 
nose and a scroll indicate respectively Tragedy, Comedy and 


false 
Tele 


vision Drama. Motto: ** Odi et Amo ** (I both hate and love), 


Of the finalists none sustained this kind of invention throughout; ay 
obscure reference, an unwieldy pun, too much solemnity, marred 
the total effect of each list. Two entrants got closest to what | hag 
hoped for, and Granville Garley’s faithfulness to my Peacock model 
ties with R. S. Stanier’s iconoclastic brevity of entries. To thes 
two, first prizes of two guineas each; and one guinea for H. A. ¢ 
Evans for his neat twistings of proper heraldic terms to his purpose, 


PRIZES 
(GRANVILLE GARLEY) 
Psychiatrists: A human figure couchant; surrounded by, a p 


air of 


horn-rimmed spectacles (to show knowledge), a hypodermic syring 
(to show the means), a ball of gold rolling into a hole (to show th 


end). Motto: **De Profundis’’ (Qut of the depths). 


Actors and Critics: Crest: a lion and a lamb, recumbent 


Arms: a rapier sheathed (denoting friendship), a stage-door 


If you scratch my back... . 


Tax Inspectors’ Operatic Society: A demand note, ram 


surmounted in triplicate by an open eye (for watchfulness), a 


Open 


(denoting welcome), a giant striding (denoting a long run). Motto: 


pant, 
leech 


(for perseverance) and a thumb-screw (for ruthlessness). Super 
imposed over these a conductor’s baton, baston or bar sinister 


(denoting illicit pleasure officially condoned). Motto: °/w 


Officio’” (Having done with the office(?)) 


(R. S. STANIER) 


Actors and Critics Friendly Association: Three pens ba 


nots 


rbed, 


poisonny, impaling three stars erased, rampant. Motto: °'Odi a 


Ameo’ (1 both hate and love). 
Back-benchers’ Dining Club: Under a chief embattled. six 


sup 


porters, opposed, dormant but votant. Motto: **Qui dort dine. 


League of Train Watchers and Autograph Hunters: A 
passant, three pencils pursuant, supported by two bleeding 
Motto: **Regions Caesar never knew.”’ 


(H. A. C. Evans) 


Bird Watchers: Crest, a periscope rampant. Arms, on a sc! 
ground a human figure, crouchant, bearing binoculars, rex: 
Juxtaposed, three wildfowl, respectively volant, serpent, perc 
Motto: “Fiat dux*’ (!! YV.P.S.). 


train, 


bovs, 


ubby 
dant. 
hadnt. 


Psychiatrists: Crest, a cycle, fraudulent. Arms, on a background 
of figures couchant a complex arrangement of golf-clubs, to s\ inbolise 
the ego ; above, a pyramid of golf-balls, to symbolise the id. Motto: 


**Floreat insania.”” 


Alcoholics Anonymous: Crest, a pink elephant fugiant. Arms, 


a newsprint figure on a bender, bearing a glass, charged, 
sinister, all cancelled. Motto: **Hic vos non’ (This is not you) 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 164 
Set by Mervyn Horder 
Olympians at Wembley. Jupiter, Venus, Mars, Apollo and Ni: 
are invited down to watch the Rugby League Cup Final as gues 
the Government. The usual prizes are offered for an extract 
their conversation as they take off on their return journe 


1 bar 


cy 


rs of 


from 


» the 


vehicle kindly placed at their disposal by the British Interplanetary 


Society. 
Entries must be addressed to the: Spectator, 99 Gower St 


reet, 


W.C,1, in envelopes marked ** Competition,’’ and must be received 


not Jater than April 15th. Results will be published in the Sp 
of April 24th. 
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THE 


LETTERS TO 


The Longbridge Strike 


Sir,—It is very doubtful whether the issue at Austin’s is the acceptance 
of the principle of privileged treatment for shop-stewards. The 
management claims that of 775 men dismissed with Mr. McHugh 270 
have not yet been re-engaged, and that McHugh’s turn has not yet 
come. But certain facts point to the conclusion that the company 
is in fact unwilling to take him back at all, and that he is being 
victimised under the camouflage of refusing to concede him preferential 
treatment. 

McHugh has fifteen years’ service with the company, which would 
seem to suggest a high degree of priority, particularly when some 200 
of the re-engaged men are already due for retirement. It is difficult 
to see how the company can justify its application to the local Labour 
Exchange for more vehicle-builders when many of those previously 
employed have not been taken back in spite of the firm’s pledge of 
November [4th to give these redundant men preference. No fewer 
than forty-three men have so far been taken on by the company to do 
jobs for which McHugh is perfectly qualified who were not on the pay- 
roll before. 

All this suggests that the union’s charge that the company is deliber- 
ately discriminating against shop-stewards may have some validity, and 
it should certainly not be dismissed as unfounded until Austin’s have 
produced a convincing explanation.—Yours faithfully, 

Harvey R 

10 Blomfield Villas, W.2 ‘ 





Court 


Central African Federation 


Six.—I would like to congratulate your paper on a masterly piece of 
understatement in the article on the Federation vote in last week’s 
issue 

You say that the thesis (of the unjustifiability of imposing federation 
on the African population against its will) must command respect 
It must indeed, for millions of men have laid down their lives because 
of their belief in that thesis. Few have the words to express thei! 
belief, but Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt summed it up in 
the Atlantic Charter signed in 1941, saying that Great Britain and the 
United States “respect the right of all peoples to choose the form 
of government under which they will live a 

Thousands of African soldiers gave their believing in the 
integrity of the British people in the two World Wars of this century 
Chiefs from Central Africa have told the British people that they 
are most emphatically opposed to federation 

Central African Federation is a very grave responsibility not only 
for the white settlers in Africa and for Parliament but for every 
citizen in the British Isles. The wishes of the African peoples, whether 


lives 


they be misguided or not, are a matter of deep concern to us all. 
This matter concerns the very soul of our nation and must not be 
taken lightly.—Yours faithfully, GERALD R. IBBOTSON. 

73 Richmond Grove, Manchester, 13. 

The Canadian Dilemma 

Sin, | am reluctant to impose once again on the hospitality of your 
columns. but the letter from Miss Edythe M. Smart (March 13th) 
contains « number of statements which can hardly pass unchallenged 
In so tar as it relates to my article, The Canadian Dilemma, 1 will 
endeavour to answer her points seriatim. 


(a) The type of sash worn by Montreal débutantes may or may not 
furnish a useful guide to the Canadian cultural pattern, but to say that 
“Canadian civilisation is mainly modelled on the Scottish way of life ” 
is to court severe reprisals on both sides of the Atlantic. 

(b) | am grateful for the information that the tobacco used in 
Canada has to be imported from the U.S., and that the American gallon 
than its Imperial namesake; this does not affect my contention 
that the cost of living is noticeably higher north of the border 

(c) Whether “most Canadians will agree” that the English-French 
division no longer exists is open to question. I venture to think that 


IS $Ma 


most people who live in the province of Quebec would disagree 
violent! 

(d) If Miss Smart chooses to believe that the crowds which braved 
inclement weather in order to cheer the then Princess Elizabeth on 


her royal tour did so out of devotion to the principle of Commonwealth 


solidarity rather than out of curiosity to see a real live princess, it would 
be unchivalrous—and probably impossible—to disabuse her of this 
quaint misapprehension. [| can only point out that the American 


population has consistently manifested the same 
reaction to the Royal Family. 


(¢) “It ts silly to argue the point that Canada offers little in the way 


symptoms in its 
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of scientific or academic research,” says Miss Smart before proceeding 
to argue it at some length. I can assure her that this lament is not my 
Own invention but a matter that | have heard mentioned in many parts 
of the Dominion. 

(f) To say simply that the number of American immigrants 
to Canada balances the number of Canadians moving to the U.S. 
is gravely misleading; for, while the former are for the most part 
established business-men and company-executives whose firms have set 
up branch offices or subsidiary companies in Canada, the latter are 
mainly young people who feel that the Dominion offers insufficient 
scope for the development of their talents. The southward migration 
is at present restrained principally by the reluctance of young men to 
leave the sanctuary Of conscription-free Canada to be caught in the net 
of American selective service. 

(g) Finally Miss Smart asserts. with reference to the deluge of 
American magazines which inundates every Canadian news-stand, that 
“ Canadians are quite capable of separating the wheat from the chaff.” 
Very likely. The unfortunate thing is that, having made this important 
distinction, they should then concentrate so exclusively on the chaff.— 
Yours faithfully, DrsMoND E, HENN. 

2066 Angus Street, Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada. 


° 
Freeing Trade 

Sik,-Congratulations on your editorial entitled The Washington 
Opportunity, in your issue of Friday, March 6th. As one whose busi- 
ness it is to keep in touch with American thought and action, | can 
affirm that a belief is gradually growing among all sections in the 
United States that tariffs must be lowered and quotas and customs 
practices amended, so that trade between nations can be expanded. 
Even that usually high-protection organisation, the National Association 
of Manufacturers, in the United States. has recently come out publicly 
for a much greater degree of free trade 

rhere is, however, to all this welcome current new American opinion 
one important qualification, which I find is seldom stressed or even 
noticed in Great Britain. It was succinctly put in a recent issue of the 
powerful Saturday Evening Post, which “We cannot tolerate 
free trade on this side of the Atlantic while restrictions on trade and 
currency manipulation continue unabated abroad.” This simply means, 
in other words, that the Congress of the United States will most prob- 
ably refuse to sanction any lowering of U.S.A. tariffs unless at the same 
time Britain and other European countries are willing to lower their 
own tariffs and restrictions against the entry of world goods from, 
for instance, the United States, Canada, Western Germany and Japan, 

From what I have read it seems to me that Britain would be most 
reluctant to do this. So much, however, depends, so I believe, on 
Britain and European countries taking such vis-d-viy actions with the 
United States and Canada that the whole matter is one worthy of the 
most intense consideration by Britain and by important British periodi- 


said: 


cals. Supposing in your excellent editorial the words “ Great Britain” 
were to be substituted for the words “American” and “ United 
States” wherever these occurred. would the proposition set forth in 
your editorial still be valid ?—Yours faithfully, 

H. G. L. STRANGE, 


Searle Grain Company, Limited, Winnipeg, Canada. 


Income Tax 
Sir,—The interesting letter about income tax, written in 1853 and re- 
printed in last week’s Spectator, could hardly have appeared at a more 
opportune moment. The fantastic level to which this tax has now risen 
is well exemplified by the fact that, in order to increase Judges’ salaries 
by £1,000 a year net, it would be necessary, in the case of the Lord 
Chancellor, who now gets £10,000, to raise his salary to £40,000. 

In present circumstances income tax is a most harmful form of 
taxation. It is of vital importance today to produce more, especially 
for export, and to consume less. Greater production means harder 
work; but wage-earners have little incentive to work harder when the 
extra money thus earned is almost halved by income tax. And for 
those earning higher incomes the present level of income tax makes 
saving or investment difficult if not impossible while having compara- 
tively little effect in reducing their consumption. In fact, paradoxically, 
the futility of trying to make substantial savings tends to stimulate 
extravagance. A tax which production and disencourages 
saving and investment just does not make sense. 

Were income tax to be replaced by a sales tax on all kinds of 
consumer goods, other than real essentials, the change in the source 
of taxation would result in harder work. increased savings and invest- 


restricts 


ments and lower consumption. As a country we might then find 
it easier to earn our living and save for investments overseas. A sales 
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tax on non-essential consumer goods would not fall on the poorer 
classes since. presumably, the poorer the individual the less he or she 
is likely to spend on non-essentials. 

According to Whitaker 1953, income tax, surtax and taxes on profits 
total £2,113,749,000. Customs and Excise total £1,751,782.000. If the 
yield of the latter were to be raised by 120 per cent., this would serve 
to cancel the loss of the former. Between 1939 and 1944 the yield from 
income tax was raised by just about this amount.—-Yours faithfully, 

H. R. Petry. 

5 Smith Terrace, S.W.3. 


Book Clubs 


Sir,—Perhaps Daniel fortified himself by picking a bone with the lions. 
May I counter Mr. Faber ? 

You can do a lot with money; you can do a lot with figures—to 
support your “ inner faith.” But mine, I must confess, differs from that 
of Mr. Geoffrey Faber in his article in your last week's issue. In 
default of any P.S. | find his parenthesis—* this doesn’t of course apply 
to numbers of books; it applies only to their total value "--more 
important than his thesis. 

Surely the success of publishing, in times of cash stringency such 
as these in which we live, lies in the number of books read and bought 
rather than in their (1 submit irrelevant) total cash value. It can’t be 
a matter for congratulation that three and a half times as much money 
is being spent on British books as before the war-—it can only be a 
reflection on their increased price. Because we spend more on house- 
keeping, it doesn’t mean we feed better. The Siepmann Unesco 
Report (on television and education) to which he rightly draws 
attention also reveals the comforting fact that “a quarter of all 
television viewers report reading at some time while watching tele- 
vision ” (page 36) and concludes (page 125)“ that the prophets of doom 
are probably exaggerating “~-in other words that hope lies in making 
viewers interested in books. 

Surely therefore our paramount task is to interest the unconverted 
fringe rather than to preach to the converted core. Make people want 
to borrow books first; they will soon want to buy and read for 
themselves. 

In his summary Mr. Faber states that book clubs only account for 
a paltry 0.83 per cent, of every £100 worth of books sold in the 
United Kingdom. But book clubs select, and sell to the ordinary 

broadbrow ” public, books for a fraction of their normal price. 
According to The Bookseller January 10th, 1953) the average price of 
8.944 titles issued by 1,181 publishers during the period July-Decem- 
ber, 1952, was 14s. Id. (It would be interesting to know what the 
average pre-war price was.) Yet book clubs in this country issued 
in the same period not less than two and three quarters million books 
at an average price of 4s. 6d. Their total cash value may not be 
sensational; their impact ts 

Let me give one example, that of the American Pulitzer Prize novel, 
The ‘Caine’ Mutiny. The cash value of our book-club edition equals 
that of the sales of the ordinary edition, yet. publishing at one third of 
the ordinary price, we have sent copies into the homes of three times 
as many readers.--Yours faithfully, 

J. H. Barrerr, 


1 hte Reprint Society Ltd 2? Golde ” Square Wl. 


Dean Farrar 
Sir The article by Canon Charles Smyth revives memories of an 
eminent preacher who had a very large following at the end of the last 
century, but in the article mentioned there is a tendency to acid dis- 
paragement of the subject which is not acceptable, | venture to say, to 
those who still survive that period and remember the labours and 
triumphs of the Dean. who was essentially a,man of his time and 
reflected certain characteristics and idiosyncrasies incidental to the age. 
Witness the book Eric, which had a great vogue, but the goody- 
goodiness which pervaded it and was acceptable to readers then is 
distasteful to the people of the present day. 

In matters of religious belief, however, Dr. Farrar was ahead of 
the thinkers of his own day. He had an independent and far-reaching 
mind, and was not a man who lived his life in conformity with pre- 
cedents, which accounts for the fact, no doubt, that he did not commend 
himself to the high-up ecclesiastics of the time, who seemed able to 
turn off and on the fountain of promotion in the Church of England 
at their own will; and indeed they appear to have left an inheritance of 
that particular feature to their descendants of the present day. Even 
then, however, there were stirrings of discontent in the minds of clerics 
and laymen against fundamental religious beliefs which have now 
been discarded even by the orthodox, 

On one occasion only I heard Dr. Farrar, and that was sixty years ago 
when I was a young fellow on my first visit to London, and he was the 
special preacher on a Sunday morning in St. Paul's, the occasion being 
a gathering of savants and others who were attending meetings of the 
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Sanitary Congress. It was a great occasion for me. The Lord Mayor 
attended in state, rubicund and resplendent, coachmen and all, Dr. 
Farrar was « most impressive figure in the pulpit, arrayed, I believe 
in a black gown, and certainly wearing white gloves. His text is foy. 
gotten, but well-remembered are some of his striking and colourfy 
sentences. and one memorable deliverance, “a putrescent ditch of 
stagnant scum,” remains in my mind as a thrilling phrase, describing the 
environment of a slum-dwelling, which he uttered with tragic emphasis, 

Canon Smyth refers to Dr. Farrar’s memory as prodigious if inaccyr- 
ate. In the second paragraph of the article there is an allusion to 
“ Thompson of Trinity,” meaning the Master. Should not the surname 
be “ Thomson.” ?— Yours faithfully, 

W. James, 
Lancaster Gate, W.2. 
Justice for Judges 
Sir,—-Though much has been written about increasing the salaries of 
High Court judges, not a few points have been overlooked. Will you 
grant me the space to mention two? May the day never come when 
the honour and dignity of the office are not the greatest of all the 
inducements to accept it. A reason frequently advanced for an increase 
is that the Bench must attract the best men. Who are the best men? 
Over and over again it has been proved that less successful counse! have 
become most satisfactory judges, and speedily won promotion. Some 
of your readers may recall with gratitude the judges’ gesture during 
the 1931 slump of voluntarily relinquishing part of their salaries. Yours 
faithfully, 
L. CRISPIN WARMINGION, 
19 Pearl Court, Eastbourne 


The Bounds of Criticism 


Sir,--I cannot help thinking that a great many people will have been 
shocked by the virulence of the review by C. Vulliamy of G. B. Stern's 
new book, A Name to Conjure With, in last week’s Spectator. 1 have 
not yet read the book, but I have seen a very favourable review of it 
in a paper known for its good literary criticisms, and, in any case, the 
venomous and spiteful violence of the review seemed to me to transgress 
the bounds of fair and decent criticism.-- Yours faithfully, 
C. M. Georct 
finslie Place, Edinburgh 


The Polygon 


Sir,— Your correspondent enquiring as to the existence of the Polygon 
will easily find it if he walks from St. Pancras Church towards Camden 
Town. Though much altered from Dickens’s day, the Roman Catholic 
church and school, familiar to him in his early days in Camden 
Town, are still there. (An excellent illustration is given opposite p. 46 in 
Chapman and Hall's edition of Forster’s Life, 1911, Vol. 1) 

One suspects that the clock Mr. Lowten heard was probah!) an 
Anglican one--that of St. Mary's, Somers Town, which, as Seymour 
Street Chapel. also played its part in the youthful experience of the 
future novelist, and, like its Roman Catholic neighbour, remains very 
much the same today.-- Yours faithfully, 

J. A. L. Harpeasitt 
2a The Abbey, Carlisle 


Queen Mary’s Grand-daughters 


Sik,—In your excellent leading article. A Very Gallant Lady, reicrence 
is made to Queen Mary's two grand-daughters. In fairness to Princess 
Alexandra of Kent, may IL be permitted to point out that Queen 
Mary had three grand-daughters ?-—Yovurs faithfully, 
ye. &.. LON 
76 Coventry Road, Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 


Se Faire Casser 


Sir,—While grateful to Mr. Christopher Sykes for his able and sym- 
pathetic notice of my translation of Vigny’s Servitude et Grandeur 
Militaires. | cannot agree that in translating “se fit casser” the use of 
the verb “to be broken” is wrong. The French reads:“. . . ce vicux 
marquis de Coétquen, qui, plut6t que de paraitre en uniforme 4 la 
revue du Roi, se fit casser par lui & la téte de son régiment: ‘ Heureuse- 
ment, sire. que les morceaux me restent,’ dit-il aprés.” I have rendered 
this as: “. . . the old Marquis of Coétquen who, rather than appear in 
uniform on the King’s parade. preferred to be broken in the presence 
of his regiment. ‘ Fortunately, sire,’ he said afterwards, ‘I still have 
the pieces.” 1 maintain that this is an exact translation and one of 
the rare instances when a play on words can be directly transferred from 
one language to the other. I do not deny that “se faire casser™ in 
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For British textiles to meet world 
competition, leadership in quality 
must be backed by competitive prices. 
By increasing production per man- 
hour through the use of modern 
machinery this can be and is being 
done. ‘ENGLIsH ELEcTRIC’S’ contri- 
butions range from individual motor 
drives to complete mill electrification 
schemes, and are backed by more than 
30 years’ experience in the application 


of electric power to the textile industry. 


In the process of making life gayer for 
the rest of the world, British textiles 
are helping to make things brighter 
for Britain, not only by helping to 
pay for goods from abroad, but also 
by giving people at home an ever- 
widening choice of prices and designs. 
Through the application of electricity 
to industry as well as to the home 
‘ENGLISH ELectric’ contributes to the 


better living of millions. 
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this context means to be discharged. “In English,” writes Mr. Sykes, 
however, “ to be broken and to be discharged are different things.” But 
are they ? The Concise Oxford Dictionary gives this definition: “ break 
an officer, dismiss.”"—Yours faithfully, 
Humpurey Hare. 
Elsing Hall, East Dereham, Norfolk. 


. 
Alcoholics Anonymous 
Six.—l refer to the Spectator Competition No. 161 appearing on page 
309 in your issue of the Spectator, dated March 13th, 1953. In this 
competition the following words are printed “The under-mentioned 
imaginary bodies are applying for a grant of arms: Alcoholics 
Anonymous (Fleet Street Branch) "— &c. 

{ feel quite sure that this is an oversight, as Alcoholics Anonymous 
is very much alive. It was formed in the United States in 1934, and 
groups came into being in this country in 1948. There are upwards 
of 120,000 members of Alcoholics Anonymous, and we have over 
thirty groups in the United Kingdom. I enclose some of our literature 
herewith, and, although we are a voluntary organisation, we should 
not like any members of ihe public to be informed that we are an 
imaginary body when we are very much “alive.” Perhaps you will 
be kind enough to correct the erroneous statement in an early issue 
of your paper.—Yours faithfully, W. R. PapGert. 

Hon. Joint-Secretary. 

Il Redcliffe Gardens, S W.10 

{The “imaginary body” in question was the Fleet Street Branch 
The existence and value of Alcoholics Anonymous, whose one purpose 
is “to help the sick alcoholic recover if he wishes,” are well Known. 
—Editor, Spectator.) 


Sir William Nicholson 


Sir.—I am now trying to complete the catalogue raisonné of the 
paintings of the late Sir William Nicholson, upon which | have been 
working for some time. If any of your readers have not yet communi- 
cated with me regarding pictures they own by this artist, | should be 
most grateful to hear from them.—Yours truly, LiLLiaN BROWSE. 

c/o Rupert Hart Davis Ltd., 36 Soho Square, W.1. 
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Che Spectator, April 2nd, 1853 
THe great Cab question is again before the public, much in the old 
form. On one side the charges of extortion and insolence are predicted 
of the whole race of “ drivers,” and their vehicles are described as dirty, 
rickety, and so forth. On the other, the public are held to be unreason- 
able, and the police unjust. By the intervention of the latter, the pro- 
portions of the controversy are largely increased, and we may safely 
say that it has attained to something like political importance. More- 
over, we have not seen the question fully or fairly stated; our gigantic 
contemporary, the prime antagonist of cabmen, contenting himself 
with a railing description of the species cabman, followed by a some- 
what illogical demand for sixpence a mile: thus mixing up the perfectly 
separate questions as between the cabmen and the public and the cab- 
men and the police. 

The two questions are, nevertheless, distinct The public have a 
right to sound cabs, civil drivers, and reasonable prices; and, we sup- 
pose, to get the last by Act of Parliament, if they can. But they have 
no right to allege ill behaviour as a reason for a reduction of charges; 
and to fly to the Commissioners of Police for an ukase whenever public 
grievances, as against cabmen, seem to be most pressing 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Ir used to be the custom of the boys and girls of the little village on 
the other side of the hill to go out at Easter and spend a day burning 
gorse, drinking lemonade from those bottles with glass marbles jp 
the neck and eating hot-cross buns. They would return at dusk, 
bleary-eyed, a little smudged with black ash and smelling strongly of 
fire and smoke. I heard about this custom, appropriately enough, 
while helping my neighbours to restore our defences against the sheep, 
We had to have the fire brigade after the gorse at the top of the 
gardens caught fire. First it crackled and di¢d, and then the wind 
took it, and the flames sprang as high as the telegraph-poles. In a 
little while some of us were open to the field, and all the houses down 
below were filled with the scent of burning gorse. When it was over, 
a black devastation remained. The long arms of blackberry were 
charred. The undergrowth had disappeared, and only here and there 
the grotesque skeletons of what had been round, yellow-spattered 
gorse-bushes were standing. “Ah well,” said my neighbour, “it 
reminds me of my boyhood and the days we spent on the mountain 
with our lemonade and hot-cross buns,” but I had no such memory, 
and was far from consoled with the thought that a few nettles have 
gone, for the aftermath of a fire is a depressing sight. 


The Bantam 

The littlhe man who came so light-footedly on to the bus was a 
horseman. He had a flower in his buttonhole. His leggings were 
polished to reflect the sun. He was old-fashioned in a jacket of a 
rather high cut, and his bowler hat sat at exactly the right angle. [ 
was reminded of a great-uncle, one of the horse-doctors in the family, 
He too, had had that jauntiness, and had worn tight-legged suits of 
fine check. His boots had been invariably brown boots, and his watch- 
chain had been adorned with little medallions. He had always worn 
a cravat and a gold pin, and his whole life had been taken up with 
horses, trotting ponies, cavalry mounts and even Clydesdales. | 
thought of his lean, tanned face as my fellow-passenger reached his 
destination and hopped nimbly off the bus. In a field across the road 
a man was exercising a mare on a halter. I did not need to guess 
where the groom was going. Across the road he went, as neat and 
proud as a bantam cock, and jn two seconds he had climbed the gate 
and was lost to view, for he was not so tall as the hedge 


A Matter of Taste 

An old man | met once told me how he used to have sparrow-pie 
regularly. He lived in a cottage much frequented by birds, and he 
would stop up the eaves after dark and go into the loft to catch 
his victims. He had also eaten thrushes and other birds caught by 
netting thatches. I suppose it’s all a question of taste and conscience 
Free cartridges or a shilling a tail are to be the rewards for grey- 
squirrel shooters, and those who have the stomach for such thjngs 
can have a secondary reward without conscience. They can eat the 
squirrel, It seems that the grey squirrel is eaten in America, and its 
flesh js supposed to be very tender. Some country people dislike 
rabbit because it is a rodent, and | have no great appetite for rabbit 
myself, but the tree rat would have to come to my table under another 
name before | could bring myself to sample its flesh. Once I had 
rook-pie and enjoyed it too, but then | was younger and my imagina- 
tion was a little different. At that time | was ready to sample hedgehog 
or badger ham, and might have eaten grey squirrel 


Sheep-Worrying 

It is likely that soon farmers will be able to deal with straying 
dogs as they should have been dealt with a long time ago. People 
who genuinely care for their dogs are at pains to see they don't 
run the countryside like strays. A few years ago, on a walk across 
two farms in the early morning, I came upon the result of a night's 
sheep-worrying and met the owner of the flock. He had lost ten 
ewes. They lay about in one small ficld as though the place had 
been stricken with plague. They were ripped and torn, and their 
wool was in tufts across the whole field. The remainder of the flock 
had been driven through the hedge, and stood terror-stricken in the 
side of a wood. I never want to see such a pathetic sight again, nor 
meet a man in such a rage. Three dogs had been responsible, he told 
me, a collie and two of the usual nondescript mongrels that run the 
streets of every country town and village. 


Cloche Cultivation 

With the price of a heartless lettuce as much as ninepence at the 
moment, I am surprised that the average gardener doesnt go in 
for cloche cultivation much more than he does. Properly managed 
cloches are an investment that will quickly repay the outlay. One 
has only to look into the plots of the market-gardener to see that he 
at least appreciates the fact, and often covers many rows with them. 
Apart from bringing on salad requisites, they are most useful for 
raising seedlings of all kinds. IAN NIALL. 
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BOOKS OF 
Blake and Yeats 


Jerusalem. By William Blake. (Trianon Press, for the William 
Blake Trust. Distributed by Faber. 3 guineas.) 
Divided Image. By Margaret Rudd. (Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
18s.) 
THE new volume published for the Blake Trust contains a facsimile 
of the **Rinder’’ copy, which was etched in black ink, and also a 
frontispiece in colour (black and light brown), reproduced from a 
proof of Blake’s frontispiece in the possession of Mr. Geoffrey 
Keynes, who contributes a foreword. The whole text of **Jerusalem*’ 
js also printed in letter-press. The edition is limited to 2,500 copies. 
It is a very fine book, and, to my mind, not the least of its merits is 
the fact that, because of the size of the page and the ready availability 
of the illustrations, this difficult poem is made more easy and exciting 
to read than I have ever found it in other editions. 

lt must be admitted, however, that no beauties of typography or 
of presentation can make the poem anything but exceedingly difficult. 
There are, of course, many passages where the verse must sweep 
the reader along in its own fine frenzy and lead him to behold with 
delight and admiration something of the terrific vision of the mystic 
poet. But there are other passages which are most bleak and for- 
bidding. Not only do **Four Universes round the Mundane Egg 
remain Chaotic,’’ but much else besides. And I imagine that there 
are many people who, when reading the Prophetic Books and after 
sticking on some such a line as ** The Hermaphroditic Condensations 
are Divided by the Knife,’’ will turn back to the earlier poems and 
will wonder whether all these visionary pages are worth a single one 
of the Songs of Innocence or of Experience. 

Such an impatient attitude, though natural, is not to be commended. 
The author of **Jerusalem’’ and ** Milton’’ is the same man as the 
author of ** Tyger, Tyg:r’’ and **O Rose. thou art sick."" Everything 
we have from his pen must be respected, and almost everything 
can be admired. And if, in his later works, he becomes difficult 
to follow because of the peculiarity of his own system of mythology, 
we are not entitled to dismiss this mythology as a fraud or to deplore 
it as an unfortunate accident. This is what Mr. T. S. Eliot seems to 
do when he writes of Blake: ** What his g2nius required, and what it 
sadly lacked, was a framework of accepted and traditional ideas 
which would have prevented him from indulging in a philosophy of his 
own, and concentrated his attention upon the problems of the poet.”’ 
To me it seems that, while nearly ever ybody does ‘*need** this ** frame- 
work of accepted and traditional ideas,’*’ Blake is one of the great 
exceptions to the rule. He was a self-educated mystic, and, had this 
not been so, his powerful and peculiar vision would certainly have 
been different. One must be bold indeed to suggest that it would 
have been, in any sense, ‘‘better.”’ 

The poet who is also a mystic is so rare a phenomenon that he is 
bound to raise problems of literary criticism. Some of these are 
attacked with great vigour and at some length by Miss Margaret 
Rudd in a study of Blake and Yeats. According to Miss Rudd, 


“it is vision, mystical vision, that Yeats longed to win in imitating - 


Blake, and it is vision that we are examining in this study.’’ Her 
method is to contrast the attitude of Blake the prophet with that of 
Yeats the magician. Blake, with a rare single-mindedness, follows 
the difficult path of the mystic and is rewarded with the mystic’s 
vision. Yeats, though he attempts to follow Blake, makes the 
initial mistake of choosing the method of magic rather than the 
arduous pursuit of sainthood. His doctrines of the ** anti-self’’ and 
of **the mask,’’ even his romantic love for Maud Gonne, lead him 
astray. He is a schizophrenic and a gnostic, and, as such, typical 
of the times in which we live. 

In spite of all this Yeats remains, as Miss Rudd would be the first 
to admit, a very great poet. The question as to whether he would 
have been a better poet if he had followed the mystical way is dis- 
cussed but not answered. In the course of the discussion many 
interesting things are said and much useful research is done. It is 
interesting, for example, to find that Yeats’ early enthusiasm for 
Blake left such a mark on him that some of the images and actual 
Phrases of so late a poem as *‘The Second Coming” are clearly 
derived from the memory or the re-reading of one of. the Prophetic 
Books. But, even in detail, Miss Rudd's criticism does not seem 
to me to be always reliable. It is odd that she finds **a startling 
likeness’’ between Blake’s Mad Song and a Chinese poem which 
Seems to be as sane as can be. It is also provoking to be told that 
any one of Blake’s poems is ‘‘undoubtedly’’ his greatest. 

\ more serious criticism may be made of the whole method of 
approach to these poets. Miss Rudd describes her approach as 
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“*frankly Christian,’’ but her method reminds one more of the 
inquisitorial and dogmatic elements in Christianity than of any 
others. It seems to be assumed throughout that Yeats had some 
moral obligation to make himself more like Blake. Indeed there 
are some sentences which almost give the impression that, in Miss 
Rudd’s view, all poetry, except that of Blake’s type, should disappear. 
For example: 

‘IT would suggest that the attitude of the magician must disappear 
in the face of the greater insight of the saint, although it may have 
served its purpose. The horizontal dynamics of evocation which 
is the magician’s job must come to rest in the final evocation—as 
one might be permitted to call the vision of the saint without for- 
getting the vertical dynamics of Grace.’’ 

Such sentences are neither instructive nor pleasant to read. And 
there cannot be either accuracy or good taste in Miss Rudd’s judge- 
ment that Mr. Eliot is treading ‘‘the orderly short cut to mystical 
vision, secure in the knowledge that he has arranged a fine welcome 
in heaven.’’ Arrogance of this kind must offend the reader, and 
make him less willing than he would otherwise have been to follow 
a discussion which, whether one agrees with the conclusions or not, 
is vigorously conducted and often full of interest. 

Rex WARNER. 


Captor and Captive 


They Have Their Exits. By Airey Neave. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
12s. 6d.) 

AT first sight this book looks like just another story of escape in war- 
time. The dust-cover seems designed to suggest as much, and very 
effective it-is. So do the end-papers, enfolding the customary map 
of Europe, only with new lines doubling back and forth across it in 
the customary chase. So do the title-page and the list of diagrams: 
Stalag and Oflag and operational code-name all have a familiar ring. 
The reader who recognises the quotation from which Mr. Neave 
took his title might begin to wonder whether it is not rather pointless 
and pretentious, especially if this is simply the story of one man’s 
escape. But appearances are deceptive, and the point is quite 
different. As a matter of fact, the title is the most pointed thing 
about the book—a happily-chosen irony which is brought out 
explicitly in Sir Norman Birkett’s foreword. 4 

Mr. Neave’s story is not solely concerned with Allied prisoners of 
war like himself, for whom their exit meant escape. Equally impor- 
tant are the villains of the piece, the German war-criminals for whom 
there was to be no escape—only the exit appropriate to pantomime 
devils, through a trap-door. These contrasting exits are cardinal 
to the book. Mr. Neave first came across some of the war-criminals 
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very early in his story. Goering he saw just after he had been taken 
prisoner at Calais in 1940; Keitel’s path crossed his at the time of 
his first imprisonment and escape. He met them all face to face in 
1945, as an official of the Nuremberg Trial. His impressions of the 
contrast between their triumph and downfall, his exit and their exits, 
introduced together at the beginning of the first chapter and recurring 
throughout, make the counterpoint to his theme. Yet another irony 
is introduced before the end in the exit of the aged Gustav Krupp 
von Bohlen, the overlord of German armaments, who escaped, by 
senile softening of the brain, the indictment which Mr. Neave would 
have served on him as a war-criminal. Again the title appropriately 
recalls echoes of the speech from which it is taken. 

Mr. Neave rightly counts himself lucky in the experiences which 
came his way between 1939 and 1945, but the use he has made of them 
owes nothing to luck. Perhaps the best thing that can be said for 
his manner of story-telling is that it needs no illustrations. Illustra- 
tions to stories of this kind are almost always disappointing, because 
they are seldom contemporary and practically never catch the emotion 
of the time. They would certainly serve no purpose to Mr. Neave, 
whose perceptive eye and witty pen could only be played false by 
reconstructed photographs and drawings. Every character in his 
odyssey, from the despatch-rider at Calais whose smile not even a 
mortar-bomb could efface to the **decayed and gloomy voluptuary’’ 
that was Goering, is brought into sharp focus with the neatest 
economy of words. And naturally most moving of all, though in no 
way sentimentalised, are the men and women of all nationalities who 
helped the author on his journeys across Poland, Germany, Switzer- 
land, France and Spain. (Those who had similar war-time experiences 
at the other end of Europe will read with pleasure, but without 
surprise, that two of them were Greeks.) 

Oniy when Mr. Neave tries to write for effect, beyond his powers, 
dces the narrative momentarily falter. Fortunately, striving for 
effect plays only a small part in his book, though there is a dangerous 
symptom in the first chapter. ‘*Escape is not only a technique but 
a philosophy,’’ he states; and, in some unexplained way, it is to lack 
of this philosophy that he attributes the failure of a German war- 
criminal such as Keitel to escape from Nuremberg. Surely the 
essential reason why Keitel did not escape lies in the more mundane 
fact that he was an elderly man guarded with a great deal more 
ruthless vigilance than he himself had guarded Mr. Neave? And 
surely Mr. Neave is on surer (though inconsistent) ground in the 
simple, extrovert account of his own and his friends’ attitude towards 
the matter, which he sums up in the words: ** Joining the fight again 
... is the main purpose of escaping’’? That, rather than the ** philo- 
sophy of pilgrimage,’’ is the conclusion which readers will draw 
from nine-tenths of the book. But it is at least true that the best 
chapter of all has nothing to do with escaping; the penultimate 
chapter, set in the cells of Nuremberg, stands out as a little master- 
piece on its own. C. M. WoopHouse. 


Shelley at Lerici 


Shelley : The Last Phase. By Ivan Roe. Illustrated. (Hutchinson. 


18s.) 

Tue last sixty-nine days in the life of Shelley, which form the central 
area in Mr. Roe’s book although he moves freely out of it, were 
those in which Casa Magni on the shore of the Gulf of Spezia was 
his summer home. Two of the other occupants of that still-surviving 
house, Mary Shelley and Edward Williams, kept diaries, which have 
been edited recently with great care by Professor Frederick L. Jones, 
Mary’s entries were brief. If they were all the information we pos- 
sessed, we should know little more than that Mary was not well but 
read several good books in May and June, 1822, Williams was accus- 
tomed, though far from effusive, to set down more particulars, and 
his pages give a pleasing picture of two men and a boat on various 
expeditions but mostly in fine weather. As for personal troubles 
and tangles, either worrying Shelley or himself, Williams’s journal 
is not expressive ; the disasters of Claire Clairmont are mentioned, 
and twice Shelley sees spirits, but Williams ascribes the first occasion 
to their rather melancholy evening conversation while the moon 
shone on the breaking waves. 

In a manner, then, Shelley's last days were among his best, and 
his share of serenity as considerable as he had ever found. But it is 
no recent disclosure now that he was still pursued by ‘* problems ”’ 
which might or might not demand to be confronted and settled any 
day. These and their earlier histories have impelled Mr. Roe to 
write a book which does not offer new facts as a rule but new thoughts 
on the old ones ; and, whereas the dates within which he places his 
theme are so close together, he summons up the people and the 
situations during the short period as being charged with preceding 
but not yet unstirring experience. T. J. Hogg for example was not 


in Italy in 1822, but Mr. Roe thinks it essential that his relations With 
Mary years before should be investigated. 

It is unnecessary that a reviewer should dogmatise on Mr, Roe’s 
vigorous and sometimes novel theories, since the book is not $0 
much a biography of Shelley as a disputation on the difficult of 
hazy passages in the biographies. Sometimes the other students of 
Shelley will challenge the data. That story of Claire Clairmont's 
becoming a mother on December 27th, 1818, which Mary Shelley 
so simply denied, has been exploded ; Claire's indisposition that 
day, if it meant motherhood, must have made her a mother every 
month. So discussion of the mysterious baby known as Shelley's 
** Neapolitan charge,’’ failing other information, may omit Claire, 
Apart from points like this, Mr. Roe’s reflections and inferences 
deserve the regard due to an independent and imaginative approach, 
He shows that in his notes on the infelicity which latterly attended 
the love between Shelley and Mary. That there was ** a cloud ” jg 
certain from the observations written down soon after Shelley's 
death by Jane Williams, Leigh Hunt and (with what distress of mind !) 
by Mary herself ; to ascertain what produced the shadow has been 
the object of one of Mr. Roe’s keenest analyses. 

His book is not only a review of vexed questions in the life of 
Shelley, whom he regards as ** a virile person, subtly humorous 
and—this is not always the case with Shelleyans—as finally note. 
worthy on account of his poems. Mr. Roe has himself wandered 
in the scenes of ** the last phase,’* and submitted himself to the spirit 
of Italy ; thence come his passages of description as an acceptable 
relief to the psychological enquiries. Much has changed since 
Shelley inhabited his ** divine bay °’ of Lerici, but the bay is not so 
vulnerable, and in depicting it and the life on its shore Mr. Roe 
illuminates Shelley’s summer of 1822 as much as by records of 
incident. 

** The sky,*’ he writes, ** is the broad Italian roof of whose colour 
there is no imitation except the pigment which, four centuries ago, 
Italian painters themselves devised to express it; but the bay is 
shallow, and there is as much green as blue in its sparkling reflec- 
tions. The mountains that embrace the bay are dark green. When 
the midday haze descends, making Portovenere purple and smudging 
the horizon towards Corsica, the very houses seem magnified. . .. 
If towards evening the sirocco blows up a grey sky the voices of the 
people and the cracked bells of Lerici’s churches, San Martino and 
San Francesco, are muted. Lethargy enwraps the bay.*’ 

The words convey something of that escape from the world which, 
dull as it was to Mary who cared nothing for a sailing-boat, was to 
Shelley at Casa Magni so nearly perfect. EDMUND BLUNDEN, 


Post-war and Pre-war 


Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939. Edited by E. L. 
Woodward and Rohan Butler, assisted by Anne Orde. (First 
Series, Vol. 1V, 1919; Thirtl Series, Vol. V, 1939. H.M.S.O.,, 
75s. and 52s. 6d.) 

Mr. BuTLER’sS massive volume of nearly 1,300 pages, together with 
seven excellent maps, deals first with the tortuous negotiations 
concerning the settlement in the Adriatic, the raid of d’Annunzio, 
the ingenious and futile schemes to satisfy both the Italians and the 
Yugoslavs by such devices as cutting Fiume in two. It might well 
be required reading for Marshal Tito and Mr. Eden at this time. 
The main part of the book, however, is concerned with the Middle 
East, the complicated situation at Constantinople, the Greek inva- 
sion of Asia Minor, the quarrels between France and Britain over 
Syria and Palestine, and much else of importance and significance 
in that area. New light is thrown on events of which the conse- 
quences are with us today and should be in the minds of all those 
now dealing with the security of the Middle East. Much of the 
detail is extraordinarily interesting, and reveals new aspects of 
important personalities—Weizmann, Lawrence and Balfour amongst 
them. 

The problems were just as intricate and intractable as those of 
the present time, but the sense of imminent danger was less. Britain 
had still a large number of troops in the area. Her statesmen and 
soldiers were only just beginning to realise what difficulties had been 
created by the Greek adventure, the toughness of the Turks and the 
rising Arab nationalism. Lord Curzon showed a greater compre- 
hension of the position than many of his subordinates. 

Professor Woodward’s volume covers the period April—May, 
1939, in a mere 800 pages. Its theme is the attempt of Britain, 
assisted rather lukewarmly by France, to build up a barrier to the 
Axis in Eastern Europe. To the guarantee of Poland and Rumania 
was added in a far more successful manner the guarantee to Greece 
and the joint declaration with-Turkey, whose statesmen showed a 
more realistic attitude than almost all others in this period. Mr. 
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Beck, who visited London, deceived both his allies and, it would 
seem, himself by refusing to disclose his own negotiations with 
Hitler. M.Gafencu also paid us a visit and showed himself much 
more frank and accommodating, but, because of their different 
relations to Hungary, the two threatened States did little to help 
each other. Yugoslavia remained under German influence, and 
made little response to the rape of Albania which rightly alarmed 
Greece, who we know was next on the Duce’s programme of 
aggression. 

This lawless act set back the British attempt to woo Mussolini. 
At Rome the Earl of Perth was replaced by a more robust and forth- 
right personality in Sir Percy Lorraine, though the latter did his best 
to make the Duce and his son-in-law see reason. But the effort to 
get France to make further offers to Italy was nullified by the 
stubborn opposition of M. Daladier, who more than once described 
the Italians as ‘* gangsters.”’ 

The main interest of the volume, however, lies in the negotiation 
with the Soviet Union after Mr. Molotov had replaced Mr. Litvinov 
as Foreign Minister. The significance of this event was for long 
hardly appreciated. Sir William Seeds, it was true, suggested that 
the U.S.S.R. might desire to sit on the side-lines and watch the 
capitalist Powers destroying one another, but even he found it 
difficult to believe in a deal between Stalin and Hitler. Others 
noticed the strange silence of Hitler about Russia. But M. Francois 
Poncet alone saw the extreme danger, and for that reason was almost 
in despair at his Government’s attitude towards Italy. 

Mr. Molotov immediately adopted the policy of negation so 
familiar since the war, though we are surprised to find Sir William 
Seeds describing the discussion on one occasion as ** humorous.”’ 
The attempt now made by Lord Halifax to meet the Soviet demands 
did a great deal to redeem the mistakes made in March when the 
Russian approach was so coldly received. New formulae were 
proposed which met every legitimate demand of the Soviet Union. 
The British Government refused, it is true, to do, as Mr. Maiski and 
Sir William Seeds advised, and to put pressure on Poland and 
Rumania to accept the same guarantee from the U.S.S.R. as they 
had from Britain. The attempt could not have succeeded had it been 
made. But the Soviet Union was offered a treaty which gave the 
certainty of British support if a conflict arose with Germany, either 
because of assistance given to the Poles or Rumanians, or through 
a direct German attack. 

There can be little doubt but that Stalin had already made up his 
mind, and that nothing would have induced him to risk a conflict 
which he thought he could avoid. He was as blind to the ultimate 
dangers as Mr. Beck. But the negotiations went on, gradually 
revealing the Russian desire to be given by Britain a free hand in 
the Baltic States. As Sir William Seeds reported, ** Soviet assistance 
is not worth purchasing at the price of extra hostility on the part 
of the Baltic States and other countries (not to mention the effect 
on British and probably American public opinion) which we should 
earn by yielding to the Soviet demands for what amounts to com- 
pulsory guarantee imposed on States who violently object to Soviet 
help."’ Had we done so, we should have been outbid by Hitler 
and at the same time lost the moral position which Lord Halifax had 
now regained by his determined attitude towards Germany and his 
offers of help to all who resisted her. CHARLES WEBSTER. 


. . 
Hollywood Victims 
Picture. By Lillian Ross. (Gollancz. 16s.) 
THE average American cinema trades in pictures made by the big film 
factories for the average patron, the adolescent. It seems quite 
business-like then that the big Hollywood studios should be run by 
men with the emotions of teenagers—men who cry and laugh at the 
same scenes which make the bobby-soxers weep and giggle. The 
weakness of the situation is that these simple showmen can sometimes 
be exploited by an emotional appeal ("I love that boy like my own 
son, and I just can’t refuse him anything’’) into financing a venture 
which threatens to be art. Such a venture could, of course, be a 
splendid gesture, business promoting art, if the showmen had the 
strength of mind, and the mind, to accept the child of their emotional 
impulse; but when Hollywood executives see the art they've financed, 
they immediately get cold feet and hearts. Then, inevitably, they 
try desperate remedies to save the box-office returns and keep their 
first faith to shareholders. The director of the picture ends up by 
missing even a flop d‘estime: he just has a highbrow grievance. 
These grudges always make a fascinating and disastrous story. 
Somehow, Lillian Ross managed to be in on the production history 
of The Red Badge of Courage, and she has written a documentary 
report of the grievance because she believes that we shall be surprised 
to learn that Hollywood tycoons have not the same ideas about film 
art as certain independent and Continental producers. The real 
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surprise is that an experienced director (John Huston) thought that 
any good could come of persuading M.G.M. to put money up for 
picture with no stars, no women and no story. : 2 

Miss Ross must be forgiven her innocence, for evidently she has 
never read the sophisticated novels about the big Hollywood factor 
and she found her adventures unexpected and unnerving, She 
began by discussing the no-concessions script with the director 
while he posed himself in Huston-esque scenes in life. Later she 
went on location with the unit; and she saw the rough cuts of the 
film and then—she saw the changes. The picture was tried out 
(given a ‘“‘sneak preview’’ in a small theatre); the adolescents 
(patrons and M.G.M. executives) were horrified. The showmen were 
shocked back to business sense. By ruthless editing of the art, 
they managed to lose the significant theme that courage is often 
as unreasoning as cowardice on the battle-field; by adding narrctiog 
and other devices, they managed to give the sequences some Story 
value. They succeeded—in cutting down the booing. 

Miss Ross was disconcerted; but actually one’s sympathy Ought 
to go to the fantastic men at the top. It seems positively unfair 
to pull a fast one over these simple souls and mix them up with 
searing questions about art which belong to other worlds. Indeed 
if One is impartial, one finds that the joy of Miss Ross’s book lies 
in the happy glimpses she gives us of tycoons. One immediately 
respects a showman president: **Put him in a room where anything 
is being talked about and he'll learn about it.”’ And how witty 
the showmen can be about their sincere if tawdry drive to please the 
common patron. One top executive, when he was told that a man 
with a smaller job in the factory was drawing a larger salary, waved a 
disparaging hand and said, **Oh, Louie /ikes that sort of thing.” 
And how fearless! The showmen gave the highbrow reporter special 
privileges to interview them about the fate of the screen-version of 
Stephen Crane’s novel, although quite clearly they must have known 
the view Miss Ross would take of victimised business-men. 

OSWELL BLAKESTON, 


Lord Salisbury 


Salisbury— 1830-1903. By A. L. Kennedy. (John Murray. 25s.) 


A YOUNG man once consulted Lord Salisbury about a career. He 
said that he wanted to choose a profession in which he could do 
good, but the Prime Minister pursed his lips. Regarding the youth 
with some intensity, he warned him against presumption. All men 
had a duty to try to do good ; but they ought not to feel personally 
concerned about the results of their efforts. Lord Salisbury’s love 
of power was allied to a profound Christian humility. Both qualities 
lay at the root of the patrician detachment and massive common 
sense which occasionally exposed him to a charge of cynicism. He 
told the House of Lords that there were no absolute truths or prin- 
ciples in politics. Believing in a providential order, and in the need 
for divine guidance, he did what he considered right and left the 
issue to the judgement of God. He held that the main purpose of 
theories was to throw a polite veil over the naked passions which 
cause all political convulsions. 

Lord Salisbury’s character commanded deep respect; but he 
lacked magnetism. His mild eccentricities are probably better 
remembered today than his solid but unspectacular achievements, 
He loved shabby clothes and amateur scientific experiments, and he 
disliked society. But he served for fourteen years as Prime Minister 
and for nearly as long as Foreign Secretary. His full biography has 
yet to be written. 

Captain Kennedy has not attempted a detailed assessment of Lord 
Salisbury’s diplomatic record. That task would have been too 
intricate for a brief study, and the author is content to say that ** the 
incalculables of his greatness are the disasters he averted.’’ He is 
on firmer ground in criticising Lord Salisbury for neglecting the 
social problem at home. Lord Salisbury shared Gladstone’s distrust 
of the material motives associated with democracy, which were 
already threatening to transform parties into organs for the manu- 
facture and auction of policy. Both men had been bred in an 
earlier and more personal tradition. Captain Kennedy’s aim has 
been to supplement Lady Gwendolen Cecil’s four-volume life of her 
father which stopped, unfortunately, eleven years before Lord 
Salisbury’s death. There was room for such a book, designed as & 
portrait rather than as a life, but this book is sometimes breathless, 
and most noticeably so in its treatment of Lord Salisbury’s third and 
last administration. It contains, moreover, a number of sweeping 
statements which give an impression—not necessarily justified of 
superficiality, as well as some platitudinous ones which impede the 
narrative. 

** Finance was the fly in life’s fresh, fragrant ointment,’’ twice 
repeated on a single page, is not a very happy way of saying that 
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RAYNE KRUGER 


(who wrote Tanker) 


A novel to read at this time when the subject 
of Capital Punishment is being so hotly 
discussed. 


‘A novel of quite outstanding promise, 
written by a man with nearly all the gifts— 
force, personality, intellectual drive, human 
insight °’-—Pamela Hansford Johnson. 

Climax at the Old Bailey. . . . ‘‘ Few court 
scenes in fiction have been better written ’’— 

Laurence Meynell. 
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contemporary novelists *’—S. P. B. Mais. 
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Lord Salisbury, as a young man, was short of money. Nor, perhaps, 
is ‘* Father Salisbury ’’ a happy variant for Lord Salisbury’s father. 
The author thinks it worth while to write that ‘* choice and chance, 
as for most of us, were moulding *’ Lord Salisbury’s life ; that ** in 
Victorian England, to be a younger son was one thing, to be the 
eldest son was quite another ’’ ; and that Lord Salisbury’s opinions 
** coincided with those of the great thinkers—Bacon, Burke, Cardinal 
Newman.’’ Discussing the advantage which Lord Salisbury derived 
from his friendship with the Queen, Captain Kennedy writes : 
** She was, of course, debarred by custom from expressing Party 
views.’’ Instead of mentioning, as he might well have done; that 
much of her energy during the later years of her reign was devoted 
to the perfervid expression of partisan Conservative views in total 
disregard of modern constitutional practice, he prefers to point an 
obvious truth by adding that ‘** she was acquainted with, and in 
some cases related to, kings, princes, and princesses of Europe, who 
in those days greatly influenced the policies of their countries.’’ 

It may be thought that some further explanation other than ‘* the 
swing of the pendulum *’ was needed to account for the Conservative 
defeat in the General Election of 1892. The bare statement that 
** Lord Salisbury’s period of office... included many happenings 
which there has been no room to record ’’ appears a trifle bald. 
Again, whatever Gladstone’s failings may have been, his alleged 
lack of ‘* executive ability *’ is contradicted by an overwhelming 
mass of evidence. 

If at some points this book invites criticism, it is intensely inter- 
esting, and it gives an intimate and convincing picture of its subject. 
No other account brings out so succinctly and conveniently the 
salient aspects of Lord Salisbury’s character and career. In that 
respect it is useful as well as entertaining ; and it has been written 
with the approval and co-operation of Lord Salisbury’s family. 

PuHitiep MAGNUS, 


Unacknowledged Legislators 


The Political Tracts of Wordsworth, Coleridge and Shelley. Edited 

by R. J. White. (Cambridge University Press. 30s.) 
IN politics, as in other things, the typical Romantic attitude is 
Rousseau’s : anarchism when young, éfatisme, stern though soulful, 
when not so young. The political views of Wordsworth, Coleridge 
and Shelley expounded in the pamphlets reprinted here by Mr. White 
are, for the most part, what one would expect. Shelley, dying at the 
age of thirty, never grew out of the anarchist phase, so that his two 
tracts, A Defence of Poetry and A Philosophical View of Reform, are 
all for liberty, equality and social change. Wordsworth, living to be 
eighty, was thirty-nine when he wrote The Convention of Cintra, 
and by then he was well on the way to the Right, if still encumbered 
by Left-wing illusions about the virtues of the working man. 
Coleridge was forty-four when he wrote The Statesman’s Manual : 
a Lay Sermon addressed to the Higher Classes of Society, which 
represents the éfatisme of the mature Romantic mind in its most 
metaphysical and most ** reactionary ’’ form. 

Coleridge’s pamphlet is also the best in this book. He had a 
better brain than Wordsworth or Shelley—or any other Romantic 
poet except Goethe. His was not only ‘* the true voice of feeling *’ 
but equally of thinking. He was, if it is still a creditable name to 
give a man, a philosopher. The Statesman’s Manual, together with 
Coleridge’s later Lay Sermon Addressed to the Middle and Higher 
Classes of Society, ranks with the political writings of Locke, Burke 
and Mill for originality and cogency and thoughtfulness. 

Shelley, of course, thought poets were ‘* the unacknowledged 
legislators of mankind,’’ and therefore wished to overthrow the 
acknowledged legislators ; Wordsworth, disliking ‘* moneyed world- 
lings,’ appealed to the heart of the common man ; but Coleridge, 
in his wisdom, discerned that power and money went together, and 
accordingly proposed to improve society by educating the upper 
class—-whose authority he would increase rather than reduce. 

How different their proposals ; and yet—as Mr. White observes 
—there is a certain fundamental accord between the three poets. 
What Coleridge wished to inculcate into the rich were the qualities 
which the others persuaded themselves were somehow possessed by 
the poor: clarity of insight of purity of heart. The poets were 
agreed in their antipathy to empiricism. When Shelley said : ‘* The 
cultivation of those sciences which have enlarged the limits of the 
empire of man over the external world, has for want of the poetical 
faculty, proportionately circumscribed those of the internal world,”’ 
he spoke for Coleridge and Wordsworth as well as himself. The 
Romantic ideal is constant. It is the Romantic’s optimism that 
diminishes with age ; Right-wing views set in with pessimism—or 
shall we say, paradoxically, ‘* realism °°? Maurice CRANSTON, 
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A Bumper of Detective Books 


SucH a bumper month for detection and thrillers we haven’t known 
in years. Some are, of course, better than others, but every single 
book mentioned here is, in its own way, good. The best of the wholg 
lot was ‘i:st published in 1927, the first novel in which Josephine 
Tey introduced Inspector Alan Grant to his devoted and now 
lamenting public. The Man in the Queue (Peter Davies, 9s. 6d.) 

all those excellent narrative qualities that distinguished the detection 
of a period when detective-stories provided the intelligent novel. 
reader's only chance of getting any narrative at all. Every detail of 
the discovery of first the identity and then the murder of the knifed 
man is admirably invented, and the story, at first sight a simple 
build-up in the Freeman Wills Croft manner, turns out to be a serious 
inductive exercise with only one flaw—that a piece of expert evidence 
we are never given any reason to doubt turns out to be incorrect, 

Patrick Quentin’s invariably high standard gets even higher in 
characterisation, and in Fatal Woman (Gollancz, 9s. 6d.) he deals 
beautifully with Duluth, ever so faithful to his absent wife but ever 
so innocently fascinated by the apparently naive young Nanny 
who is found strung up in his apartment in the most damning way 
possible. All the clues are planted for the intelligent reader, 

How utterly horrible are the corrupt American city administrations, 
and yet what good backgrounds they make for tough crime stories! 
Well-jacketed Vanity Row by W. R. Burnett (Macdonald, 9s. 6d.) is 
one of the best yet, with the cold venial detective ordered to find a 
stooge murderer to save a lot of high-up skins, and finding in the 
one assigned a woman who upsets all his preconceived patterns, 
However tired you may be of transatlantic toughness, don’t let it 
put you off Vanity Row which is something for the connoisseur, 

One of the best things about this month’s detective books is the 
originality of their basic stories, and this is especially true of the 
next four. Death at Crane’s Court (Faber, 10s. 6d.) is by Eilis 
Dillon, an Irishwoman new to this genre. The setting is a luxury 
country hotel for old crocks, to which poor George has come to 
nurse his dicky heart, not to be mixed up with dead cats under the 
roses and bodies in the office. The detection is only fair, but story 
and characterisation are quite good enough to carry it. Breach of 
Reason by E. H. John (Gifford, 8s. 6d.) which seems also to bea 
first novel, with a grossly unfair and inappropriate jacket, is an 
excellent story of mystery and terror, about the London journalist 
who is in the provincial port to cover the dock-strike when the 
battered body of dare-devil Felix Caspary comes home on the tide, 
Felix whose beautiful widow idolises his memory but who proved 
to be quite other than the admiring citizens believed. The tension 
is maintained, the writing competent, and the author worth 
remembering. 

John Bingham in Five Roundabouts to Heaven (Gollancz, 9s. 6d.) 
specialises, as in his first book, in intelligent psychological crime, 
He has an unnecessary framework in the narrator musing in the 
garden of an old chateau, but his story of the man who would sooner 
kill than hurt is convincing and cleverly snarled up at the end, 
Margot Bennett in Farewell Crown and Welcome King (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, 10s. 6d.), also a second novel, has a sufficiently exciting 
plot, varied characters and Ruritanian fun to conceal the fact that 
the basic crime is too easily solvable; a very readable but not very 
memorable book. 

Of simpler, more popular morbid fun, there is an embarras de 
richesse. Safari with Fear by Jeremy York (Melrose, 9s. 6d.) is a 
thriller set on a tour of Southern Africa with well-spaced incident 
and suspense and interesting local colour. Max Murray is the 
best of this bunch at characterisation, and Nice makes a glamorous 
background to Good Luck to the Corpse (Michael Joseph, 10s. 6d.), 
an intelligent exciting story of almost pre-war quality. Erle Stanley 
Gardner keeps up his commendably high standard in The Case of the 
Vagabond Virgin (Heinemann, 10s. 6d.); his titles always mean just 
what they say, and here the situation is as original as its title. 
Christopher Bush, if less exotic, is no less solidly reliable and in 
The Case of the Burnt Bohemian (Macdonald, 9s. 6d.) Ludovic Travers 
does some really classy work on the half-burnt corpse in the Chelsea 
flatlets. The Nvonday Devil by Ursula Curtiss (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
9s. 6d.) is a better-than-usual bit of suspense, the long arm of retribu- 
tion stretching from a Japanese P.O.W. camp to New York and 
Connecticut. That Hackney Jewish detective the Kosher Rozzer 
is a little more acceptably restrained in Heads 1 Win by Quentin 
Downes (Wingate, 9s. 6d.), a fantastic farrago of scalped heads in the 
best spiv circles. EstHEeR Howarb. 
In next week's “Spectator’’ V. Sackville-West will review “ The 
Echoing Grove *’ by Rosamund Lehmann; J. M. Cohen ** Carlyle: 


An Anthology ’* by G. M. Trevelyan ; and H. S. Aitham * The Book of 


Cricket Verse,’ edited by Gerald Brodribb. 
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Fiction 
The Present and the Past. By |. Compton-Burnett. (Gollancz. 
12s. 6d.) 
The Groves of Academe. By Mary McCarthy. (Heinemann. 
12s. 6d.) 
The Man Without Qualities. By Robert Musil. (Secker and War- 
burg. 25s.) 


TuHese three novels are all in various ways difficult; they demand 
more from the reader than most novels, and if they give that much 
more in return, we may well be satisfied with the bargain. But on 
the one hand there is no return at all to be had from a casual reading, 
and, on the other, one must guard against that over-valuation which 
is like the pleasure of seeing a joke in a foreign language and is 
as much a tribute to oneself as the author. 

To read Miss Compton-Burnett is itself like learning to under- 
stand a new language, and, although proficiency can be acquired in 
a bewildered study of the first dozen pages, a kind of spiritual alert 
has to be maintained to the end, as if on a journey on the Paris 
underground one was constantly in danger of forgetting French 
logic or the direction of the key stations. Attributed as a rule to 
Miss Compton-Burnett’s peculiar vision of the world, this difficulty 
seems to be traceable to a single limitation in her power of expression. 
Just as Virginia Woolf could not write dialogue which was rich 
enough in its implications of character and situation, and developed 
all kinds of experiments in description to make good her short- 
coming, so Miss Compton-Burnett, by an opposite process, has 
called in dialogue to atone for an apparent deficiency in descriptive 
power. Description does, of course, occasionally force its way in, 
but insubstantially, like a bleak stage-direction in the text of a play. 

The dialogue, which forms the body of the book, carries and 
triumphantly supports the full burden of characterisation, plot and 
the author’s own philosophy and evaluation of her world. This 
prodigious distortion of traditional technique is the first, and perhaps 
the main, shock which a new reader has to overcome, because quota- 
tion marks, which we assume to be the sign of a statement casually 
made by a charactef, here simply indicate that a character may be 
talking to himself, to others, describing himself, being parodied by 
Miss Compton-Burnett, setting a scene or a relationship, or perform- 
ing any of a score of functions which are ordinarily performed by 
the author in supporting comment. ** Our characters are getting 
worse,” says eleven-year-old Guy, as if defiantly proclaiming these 
peculiarities, and he adds a page later, ** My life was over when I 
was four.”” 

The Present and the Past is the story of a crisis in a family which is 
re-visited by the mother after a nine years’ absence; she joins 
forces with her successor, the stepmother, and the weak, rather 
despicable husband, after a half-hearted attempt at suicide, dies. 
It is a rich story, told with a far deeper insight and a bolder, more 
sure-footed appreciation of subtleties than | think any of her con- 
temporaries could achieve. But it is difficult to be sure. The 
peculiarity of Miss Compton-Burnett’s method is so striking that 
one’s admiration may be heightened by it irrelevantly as by a juggler 
who achieves a traditional standard of excellence in spite of having 
one of his arms paralysed. 

While Miss Compton-Burnett offers us insight into the secret 
springs of the ordinary human heart as the reward for following 
her, Miss Mary McCarthy is difficult because she insists on por- 
traying difficult people. The Groves of Academe is an intimate 
presentation of the group of dons and their wives who run the pro- 
gressive American university of Jocelyn. We are admitted among 
them on equal terms, as if fully qualified at least in modern philosophy 
and psychology, classical and avant garde literature and the visual 
arts. And while at first we are relieved to have our credentials taken 
for granted in this way, it becomes a little humiliating to meet so 
many references to Hobbesian Mirandas, victorious Calliopes, 
Mantuans, Mondrian paintings, tronometers and femmes savantes 

which come so unremittingly from the lips of Miss McCarthy 
and her characters that we cannot in the long run fail to note the 
extent of our intellectual shortcomings. But it is not only Miss 
McCarthy’s allusions which are apt to stretch the half-educated ; 
her characters, who have made the grade intellectually, move about 
the campus in an atmosphere of neurosis heightened immeasurably 
by the fevers of the cold war. We meet types of life which are strange 
to us on this side of the Atlantic, and, while they are brilliantly 
described, they win neither Miss McCarthy’s affection nor our own, 
and [ am not sure that they are worth all the trouble. 

The first massive volume of a pre-war Austrian novel, The Man 
Without Qualities, is now given to us in English translation with 
comparisons with Proust, Joyce and Henry James, and a certificate 
by its translators as ** a contribution to the Geistesgeschichte of our 
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era.’’ The reference to Proust seems so far to have only one cop. 
ceivable bearing on the subject, and that is to serve as a warnij 

against critical conclusions which are reached on the basis of a 
few hundreds of thousands of words at the beginning of a million. 
word novel. The Man Without Qualities may turn out to have ajj 
the humour, grace, emotional coherence and rich sensibility which it 
seems at present most sadly to lack. Robert Musil, its author, was 
a grim and apparently embittered man, who was financed in the 
later stages by a syndicate of ‘* professional and business men,” 
His relations with his’ benefactors seem to have been not unlike 
Marx’s with Engels, for he had a habit of checking their accounts 
and ‘* would, if it seemed necessary, ask why So-and-So had not 
paid up for the quarter.” We must hope that his attitude to the 
reader will prove more accommodating, but in this volume he shows 
himself capable of truly Marxian rebuffs. ‘* Recognising this,” 
he says, for instance, on page 299, ‘** brings us to the point where 
we no longer see the moral norm as the immobility of rigid command- 
ments, but as a mobile equilibrium continually demanding exertions 
towards its renewal.’’ And this kind of difficulty verges on the 
intolerable. ° TANGYE LEAN, 


Power and the State 


Power. By Bertrand de Jouvenel. Translated by J. F. Huntington, 
(Batchworth Press. 25s.) 


POLITICAL theorists have often been justly criticised for their pre- 
occupation with the ideal, and their neglect of the harsh reality of 
political power. Hobbes, at any rate, cannot be accused of this 
weakness ; and Rousseau, despairing of putting into practice his 
ideal general will, once wrote : ‘* Je ne vois point de milieu support- 
able entre la plus austére démocratie et le hobbisme le plus parfait.” 
Rousseau’s pessimism has been justified only too well by develop- 
ments since his day ; and M. de Jouvenel has taken the logical step 
of reversing the traditional method of political theory. He analyses 
first the fact of political power, and only then asks how this power 
can be tamed. 

In tracing the growth of State power, he is following in the foot- 
steps of de Tocqueville. In the middle of the nineteenth century 
that great political analyst had already predicted that the coming 
democratic age would enormously increase the power of the State, 
and threaten the liberty of the individual. Now the monster of the 
totalitarian State, dimly discernible to de Tocqueville, looms over 
us in all its hideous strength, and M. de Jouvenel is able to give us 
a detailed description of its anatomy and heredity. 

It is no mere coincidence that these two French thinkers should 
be concerned with this theme, for the development of the French 
State provides its most striking illustration. De Tocqueville, des- 
cribing the French State as transformed by the Revolution, said that 
** such a power had not been seen in the world since the fall of the 
Roman Empire.’’ The sovereignty of the people proved to be an 
illusion which led only to the plebiscitary dictatorship of Napoleon; 
and the centralised bureaucracy of Napoleon remained untouched 
throughout the successive régimes of the nineteenth century. De 
Tocqueville thought that England had so far escaped the dangers of 
democracy, because it had preserved its aristocratic institutions; 
but he did not live to see the gradual, silent revolution of the last 
seventy years which has been transforming England into an egali- 
tarian Welfare State. 

M. de Jouvenel rightly emphasises that the concept of unlimited 
State sovereignty was unknown to the mediaeval world. Power 
could only command obedience if it was held in trust from God, and 
it was assumed to be subordinate to natural law. The consecrated 
king of the Middle Ages was a Power as tied down and as little 
arbitrary as we can conceive."” When the Reformation brought the 
challenge of the individual to authority Hobbes was forced to give 
a new definition of law as the ** command of the Sovercign.”’ The 
attempts of idealist political philosophers to identify this Sovereign 
with the people, the nation or the general will have merely provided 
a cloak for the vast extension of State power. 

M. de Jouvenel cannot escape from a pessimistic conclusion ; like 
Montesquieu and de Tocqueville he cannot find any check to the 
march of the totalitarian State except in the maintenance of aristo- 
cratic institutions.and the rule of law. Once these are destroyed, there 
is nothing left but the nightmare of Dostoevsky’s Grand Inquisitor. 
The wealth of historical illustration amassed by M. de Jouvenel 
gives his book a permanent value which makes it a not unworthy 
epilogue to de Tocqueville. The translation is marred by occasional 
obscurities and clumsiness ; and there is a curious error by which 
Sir Robert Filmer, the author of Patriarcha, is elevated to the ept- 
scopal bench and persistently given the title of ‘* Bishop Filmer. 
F. M. H. MarKHAM. 
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THAT IS KNOWN IN ALL PARTS OF 


THE WORLD 
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‘What would you 
take with you?” 


You know the old parlour game : if you could only 
take one thing with you on a desert island what 
would it be ? Many of us might in the end choose 
a book, but which? We should need one that 
would /ast and which had some variety in it : above 
all one that would keep us sane in loneliness and 
human in solitariness. Reduced to this last bare 
extremity of choice, what we chose would be for us 


‘the most valuable thing 
that this world affords” 


That strikes a familiar note these days: a 
quotation from the Coronation Service, as the 
Archbishop presents the Queen with a Bible. And 
he goes on “ Here is wisdom ; This is the Royal 
Law; These are the lively Oracles of God.” 
Archbishop has to 
Or sober truth ? 


Parsons’ talk ? Something an 
say because he is an Archbishop ? 


If so, then here is something 
for the whole world 


For nearly 150 years the Bible Society has been 
striving to give this ‘‘ most valuable thing "’ to the 
whole world in the languages men speak. So farsome 
part of it has appeared in 818 different tongues, 
on average 10,000 volumes a day (Bibles, New 
lestaments and single books) have been distri- 
buted, and the demand shows no sign of falling off. 
rhe Society has been able to do this at a price 
humble people can afford to pay because enough 
people, here and in the Dominions, have believed 
that this quotation from the Coronation Service 
was true: and so they have given liberally to make 
the work possible. Will you ? 


' 
gsrrte, 


THE BRITISH TT 
AND FOREIGN aoe 
BIBLE SOCIETY 
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146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


I HAVE long thought it possible that the Iron 
Curtain countries would launch a genuine 
peace offensive just when America was 
reaching the peak of expenditure on defence. 
By so doing they might hope to cause a 
sudden slump and thus spread Communism 
throughout the world more effectively than 
they could do that either by the methods 
employed since the war or by starting a 
third world war which would certainly 
devastate their main cities and industries. 
Whether this is the motive behind the latest 
peace overtures and whether the results will 
achieve their hopes remain to be seen. 
Alternatively, it is possiblé that the new 
rulers of Russia and China may have reached 
the conclusion that they cannot hope to 
win a world war and that world peace it 
essential for the rebuilding of their economies. 
A reduction of the Western Powers’ defence 
programme is out of the question, but both 
Wall Street and the London stock markets 


appear to be discounting the possibility of 


an outbreak of peace in ‘the fairly near 
future. Hence the declines this week in the 
stocks of companies engaged on defence 
orders and in base metal and vulnerable 
commodity shares. 


Insuring Against Peace 

Gold mining shares, on the other hand, 
are an obvious hedge against peace, for they 
would gain from a reduction in mining costs, 
arising from lower commodity prices, and 
eventually, if trade recession came again to 
America, from the disappearance of the 
main objection to raising the dollar price of 
gold, viz., that it would cause inflation in 
America. Those investors who think that 
peace overtures are probably genuine might 
do worse than make moderate purchases of 
good-class gold mining shares such as West 
Rand Investment Trusts (WRITS) now 
around 35s., which is 10s. or so below thei 
value based on current prices of the Trust's 
holdings in Blyvoor, West Driefontein, 
Western Reefs, West Wits and other leading 
gold shares. For the more speculatively 
inclined Orange Free State Investment 
Trusts (OFSITS) at 4ls. 3d. and New 
Pioneers at 24s. 3d. have much to recom- 
mend them. The former has large holdings 
in the best O.F.S. gold and uranium mines, 
while the latter has substantial interests in 
Stilfontein and in two impending Lucas 
Block flotations, Hartebeestfontein and 
Buffelsfontein, which are expected to be rich 
producers of gold and uranium. Both 
OFSITS and New Pioneers, in my view, 
offer good scope for appreciation inde- 
pendently of the peace talks. 


Ford Motors’ Yield 

While the Ford Motor Company’s total 
sales in 1952 rose by 19 per cent. to nearly 
£84 millions, the net profit (after providing 
more for tax, exceptional obsolescence and 
non-recurring back service contributions to 
pension funds) is 24 per cent. lower at 
£3,029,526. Provision for E.P.L. alone 


takes £1,100,000, The figures are quite as 
good as could be expected, but the Ordinary 
units fell sharply on the results because the 
dividend is unchanged at 15 per cent. 
Hopes of a higher payment, no doubt, were 
stimulated by the proposal to issue a 100 per 


cent. Ordinary share bonus .last January, 
notwithstanding the directors’ warning that 
the capitalisation of reserves carried no 
implication as to the future rate of dividend. 
The 15 per cent. dividend requires £708,750 
and is covered over four times by last year’s 
net profit. The current price of 57s. 9d. for 
the Ordinary units includes just over Is. 6d. 
net dividend. On this basis the price ex 
dividend and bonus should be about 
28s. Lid., at which the yield, assuming half 
the present rate of dividend on the doubled 
capital, would be £5 7s. Od. per cent. This 
is a low return on a motor-manufacturing 
stock, but it is justified by Ford’s admirable 
record and exceedingly strong finances and 
by the improved sales in the current year 
compared with the early months of 1952. 
The acquisition of control of Briggs Motor 
Bodies, which makes bodies for Ford, as 
well as other car manufacturers, will make 
the Ford Company a completely integrated 
producer of motor vehicles from the iron 
ore to the finished product. 


British Oxygen Progress 

With the main outlet for its products in 
various branches of the engineering industry 
British Oxygen again reports record results. 
Trading profits of the group have risen by 
nearly £1 million to a new peak of £5,600,000, 
a figure to which almost all units at home and 
overseas have contributed. The directors’ 
preliminary statement speaks of a sustained 
growth in sales and of the benefits derived 
from new developments. When one remem- 
bers that the substantial amount of new 
money recently raised has yet to become 
fully remunerative, it seems safe to hope 
for the maintenance of earnings at least 
around the present level. The board’s 
confidence in the outlook is clearly reflected 
in the decision to bring the Ordinary dividend 
rate up to 15 per cent., which compares with 
the equivalent of 134 per cent. on the smaller 
capital ranking in the preceding year. The 
new rate is covered by a substantial margin, 
and in the light of the company’s strong 
finances and progressive management | 
think one is justified in according British 
Oxygen £1 Ordinary units high investment 
status in the equity field. Quoted around 
55s. they yield just under 5} per cent. on 
the 15 per cent. dividend. They are a good 
industrial holding. 

Sanbra’s High Earnings 

Investors who are more interested in high 
earnings than in immediate dividend yields 
might consider a purchase of Sanbra Is. 
Ordinary shares around 3s, 9d. Earnings on 
the Ordinary capital over the five years 
1947-51 inclusive averaged 214 per cent. 
per annum. For 1951, 327 per cent. was 
earned, and a dividend of 25 per cent. was 
paid. Last May the interim dividend in 
respect of 1952 was maintained at 74 per 
cent., and since then a capital bonus of one 
new share for every three held has been 


distributed. The company’s products in- 
clude water, gas and sanitary fittings, 
couplings and non-ferrous castings. In his 


review issued last June the chairman said 
that the trading results to date were extremely 
satisfactory, with output higher, but he 
thought that prices would fall and that profits 
might be lower than in 1951. The order 





book, however, was heavy, and the Chairman 
described himself as quite optimistic. There 
seems good reason to suppose, therefore 
that the results for 1952, due in a few weeks 
time, will again give cause for satisfaction, 
Even if earnings are not as high as in 195]— 
when they were equal to 240 per cent, on 
the present Ordinary capital—they should 
warrant the maintenance of the 25 per cent, 
dividend on the enlarged capital. On that 
basis the yield at the current price would 
be 67 per cent. The net asset value is about 
4s. 9d. a share; and the present price of the 
shares is fully represented by net liquid 
assets. In the light of this cover, a remark. 
able earnings record, and, so far as I can 
see, a favourable future, the shares seem 
altractiyg. 
Tobacco Securities Deferred 

The latest results of the British-American 
Tobacco Company, which I dealt with last 
week, serve as a reminder of the possibilities 
of the £1 Deferred units of Tobacco Securities 
Trust, which in my view are good value 
for money at the present level of 26s. 94, 
Here the yield on the dividend of just over 
124 per cent. is as much as 9} per cent, 
Tobacco Securities Trust is a_ holding 
company, depending for its revenue on the 
income from a portfolio of nearly £10 
million of investments, of which about 
90 per cent. are in the tobacco industry. 
Although the holding of British-American 
Tobacco Ordinary stock forms only a small 
part of the total portfolio it seems reasonable 
to assume that the satisfactory results just 
disclosed provide a fairly good guide to the 
fortunes of the Trust company. The Trust 
company’s Deferred £1 stock units were 
quoted as high as 40s. in 1951 and touched 
77s. 6d. in 1947, While the earnings cover 
for the dividend is somewhat thin, these 
units seem unduly depressed at the present 
level. 

A Coronation Share 

Among the companies which should 
benefit from the Coronation | like Thomas 
C. Wild because of its excellent record, 
This Longton, Stoke-on-Trent, concern 
makes the best class of medium quality 
decorated and plain china ware for domestic 
and household use and for hotels and 
caterers, and the products are marketed 
under the names ‘‘Royal Albert Bone 
China,’’ ‘‘Chapman’s Royal Standard 
China,’’ *‘Roslyn China’’ and **Queen 
Anne China.”’ A considerable programme 
of capital expenditure has been carried out 
since the war, and this is now virtually 
complete. The report for 1952, issued 
recently, shows record profits, and says 
that export trade continues to increase, with 
no sign of any abatement in the demand for 
the company’s products. At home the public 


has taken full advantage of the release of 


decorated ware for the home market. In 
recent- months the company has been 
producing Coronation mugs, beakers, ash 
trays, and other souvenirs, for which demand 
has been heavy, and they are orders for all 
that the company can make for delivery 
before the Coronation. Over the past 
six years earnings on the Is. Ordinary shares 
have ranged between 81 per cent. and 92.3 
per cent., and a dividend of 50 per cent. 
has been paid each year. The shares are now 
around 6s. to yield just over 8{ per cent. 
With a remarkably steady post-war record 
and the prospect of a good year ahead, these 
shares have much to commend them. 
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BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


TOTAL CLAIMS PAID OVER £100,000,000. 





INCREASED BONUSES TO POLICYHOLDERS. 





Mr. J. A. Jerrerson, F.1.A., presiding at the 
eighty-seventh Annual General Meeting said: 
The salient features of the 1952 Report and 
Accounts are substantial increases in premium 
income, interest income, and funds. The pre- 
mium income in the life branches was 
£10,800.000—an increase of £465,000. The 
gross interest income passed the £3,000,000 
milestone and amounted to £3,139,000-——an 
increase of £271,000. The total funds showed 
a record increase during the year of over 
£5,000,000 to nearly £80,060,000. Ihe 
mortality experienced in both branches was 
much lighter than in the previous year, and 
the net rate of interest earned improved. It 
can be said, therefore, that the Company made 
all-round satisfactory progress in 1952. 
During the year the accumulated total of 
claims paid under life policies passed the 
impressive total of £100,000,000. 

Policies for over £8,200,000 new sums 
assured were jssued in the Ordinary Branch 
in 1952. The premium income at £3,639,000 
increased by £182,000, and the funds increased 
by over £2,000,000 to £29,484,000. Net 
interest was £921,000—an increase of almost 
£90,000—and the rate per cent. rose by 2s. 
to £3 Ss. 6d. per cent. Death claims at 
£361,000 were down by £33,000, but 
maturities at £1,197,000 rose by £120,000. 
The expense rate was slightly less at 12.3 per 
cent., compared with 12.5 per cent. 

Industrial Branch premiums at £7,160,000 
showed an increase of £283,000, and your 
Directors believe that we shall be able to 
show favourable progress in the future—as 
in the past. When one realises that over 
£2,000 millions a year js spent on smoking, 
drink and gambling. I think you will agree 
that there is plenty of scope to increase the 
£140 millions a year in premiums at present 
being paid on Industrial Assurance policies 
The net interest income at £1.642,000, was up 
by over £193,000. The net rate rose by 
$s. 3d. to £3 19s, 3d. per cent. Death claims 
were less by £217,000 at £1.515,000, and this 
was actually the lowest total in the last four 
years. Maturities at £1,699,000 were approxi- 
mately the same as in 1951, The expense 
rate at 26.7 per cent. was almost the same 
as in the previous year, and in our opinion 
it Was an achievement to keep the rate down 
to this figure in a year when costs were still 
rising. We continue to make positive efforts 
by the increased use of machinery and revision 
of our systems to improve efficiency and limit 
expenses. The assurance funds for this branch 
increased by no less than £2,667,000 to 
£43.262,000. 


It may be of interest to mention that 85 out 
of every 100 new policies issued were endow- 
Ment assurances, and the bulk of the business 
in force is now in this class. A long-term 
endowment assurance in an Industrial Assur- 
ance Office is a good investment when bonuses 
are taken into account, even if one takes no 
account of the life cover provided during its 
currency. The habit of thrift is formed and 
Sustained by the regular weekly or monthly 
calls of the agent at the policyholder’s home 
fo collect the premiums. 





The lapse rate in 1952 was the lowest ever 
recorded. Policies lapsed during the first year 
were only 12.9 per cent. of those issued. 
Lapses and surrenders, together with free 
policies for reduced sums assured, came to 
only 3.3 per cent. of the total number of 
policies in force. 

Where payment of premiums is discon- 
tinued, | would remind you that where pre- 
miums have been paid for at least one year, 
an automatic proportionate free policy is 
granted. This means that full value is given 
for premiums paid, quite apart from the life 
cover provided, and this is readily appreciated 
by the policyholder. 


There is no doubt that Home Service 
Insurance as a thrift movement, designed to 
meet the habits and circumstances of the 
people and backed by an unequalled service, 
is today more thoroughly understood and 
appreciated than ever before. As an industry 
we are still continuing to spread information 
about our activities, in the sure belief that the 
more that is known about our business the 
greater the chance that any criticisms—now 
fortunately less frequent and less ill-informed 

will be scen in their proper perspective. 

During 1952 there was a further general 
fall in stock exchange values, but I think the 
future will show this movement to have been 
merely the dying swing of the pendulum after 
so long a period of artificially sustained gilt- 
edged prices. Whilst the fall from the dizzy 
heights of a 2} per cent. atmosphere to the 
surer ground of a 4} per cent. basis has 
caused severe depreciation over the last few 
years, | have no doubt that economically the 
nation is the sounder for this readjustment. 
Actually our greatest falls have been in British 
Government securities, of which we hold no 
less than £36,000,000, 


fo many of us the inevitability of this fall 
had been apparent for many years and we 
always had in mind the need to be ready 
to face ii when it came. I hope that we can 
now take the view that the worst is over. 
We can therefore look back and see how 
we have weathered this storm. We emerge 
from it in a sound position without resort 
to any abnormal transfers. Our investment 
reserves of £5,700,000 adequately cover the 
depreciation as at December 31st, which 
results entirely from valuing fixed interest 
securities (the majority of which are in 
redeemable form) at present market values. 

Mortgages through our House Purchase 
scheme increased by £2,282,000, and again 
showed the greatest individual increase among 
our assets. The only other item calling for 
comment is an increase of £1.474,000 in 
ordinary shares. Whilst we are still believers 
in sound ordinary shares, we have had to take 
great care in their selection for two reasons. 
Firstly, there is the very disrupting etfiect of 
Excess Profits Levy which, if too long main- 
tained, could have a stultifying effect upon 
the expansion of British Industry, and 
secondly, there is the probability of a 
shrinkage of profit margins in some trades. 
Ihe first factor is, | hope, only temporary, 
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whilst the second will have little effect upon 
the dividends of those sound Companies which 
have adopted a cautious policy and paid 
dividends well within their earning capacity. 


It is a source of pride and pleasure to state 
that despite the depreciation of securities 
which has had to be covered during the last 
two or three years, it has been possible to 
value the policy liabilities.on the same strong 
bases used.during the last few years, namely, 
by the net premium method at 2 per cent. 
interest. If the improved yield on new 
investments continues, larger profits should 
emerge in future and our bonus prospects are 
improved by reason of the fact that we did 
not weaken our valuation bases. 

In the Ordinary Branch the surplus was 
£1,228,712, including £288,748 brought 
forward, The Directors have allocated the 
increased sum of £708,854 to with-profit 
policies, which enables them to declare a 
reversionary bonus of £1 10s. per cent. on the 
sum assured—an increase of 2s. on the 1951 
declaration. The sum allocated to policy- 
holders is almost £84,000 more than a year 
azo. 

In the Industrial Branch the surplus was 
£2.344,077, including £681,876 brought for- 
ward. The Directors have allocated £800,000, 
against £740,000 in the previous year, for 
bonuses to Britannic policies, which again 
enables them to improve the vested rever- 
sionary bonus scheme. Inclusive of those 
previously declared, the bonuses on premium- 
paying policies in force on December 3lst, 
1952, on which 10 years’ premiums had then 
been paid, will be 8 per cent., increasing 
by | per cent. for each additional year’s 
premiums paid, up to a maximum of 31 per 
cent. for 33 or more years’ premiums paid. 
All the policies to which these bonuses have 
been added were issued without any right to 
share in profits. 

Profits Tax and Excess Profits Levy have 
this year absorbed £135,000 against £90,000 
last year, but that jis not the whole story. 
Taking Income Tax jin each branch, together 
with the Profits Tax and Excess Profits Levy, 
the total provided for tax by the Company 
this year came to £704,000, whilst the net 
dividends paid to our preference and ordinary 
stockholders totalled £243,000. In meeting 
the Excess Profits Levy, the unexpended 
balance brought into the Profit and Loss 
Account has provided a useful buffer and 
although it has declined during the year, it 
still stands at the substantial figure of 
£393,000. 

We advanced £3.398,000 under our House 
Purchase scheme during the year, and after 
deducting repayments the net increase in 
mortgages in force was £2,282,000. 


In conformity with the general rise in 
interest rates, we raised the rate of interest 
for new advances from 4} — cent, to 5 per 
cent. as from July Ist last. e did not, how- 
ever, raise the rates on ia ‘mortgages, and 
so long as the borrower carries out his 
obligations by regularly paying premiums and 
interest, he may feel secure against a rise in 
his commitments. There has been some 
recession in house property values which 
makes it necessary for us to scrutinise even 
more carefully the applications submitted, and 
to discourage applications on the older types 
of houses which have not been modernised. 

We are again recommending a transfer of 
£200,000 to the Staff Pension Fund. A year 
ago I told you of the extension of the Com- 
pany’s non-contributory Pension Scheme to 
provide for widows and orphans, and already 
47 widows’ and orphans’ pensions have been 
granted. 

As usual. I conclude with an expression of 
thanks to the staff. The excellence of the 
Report is a reflection of their work, and I 
express sincere appreciation of their loyal and 
efficient services. 
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ERICSSON TELEPHONES 
SIR HAROLD WERNHER ON TAXATION 


THe Fiftieth Ordinary General Meeting of 
Ericsson Telephones, Limited, was held on 
March 3lst in London. Mr. T. Kirkham, vice- 
chairman, presided in the unavoidable absence 
of the chairman, Sir Harold A. Wernher, 
G.C.V.O., whose speech he read. The follow- 
ing are extracts:— 

Successive Governments have found it con- 
venient to treat industry as a major source of 
revenue; look at the balance-sheets of public 
companies today and you will find that well 
over half the profits earned are taken by the 
State, and this is in addition to the very heavy 
charges borne in other directions, such as 
local rates, State insurances, purchase tax and 
the like. Furthermore, charges for coal, gas, 
electricity and railway transport have all been 
increased, thus still further handicapping our 
manufacturers in highly competitive export 
markets. Since the country’s economy now 
leans so heavily upon industry, it is simple 
common sense to see that it can maintain itself 
in an efficient manner. 

Greater taxation relief might at least be 
given to that portion of a company’s profit 
which is retained in the business as it is mainly 
upon this that the replacement of obsolete 
and worn out machinery at today’s greatly 
enhanced prices, as well as the expansion and 
development of a business, must now rely. 

Heavy taxation dulls incentive and dis- 
courages thrift, it fosters extravagance by the 
State and leads to high costs, reduced exports 
and a lower standard of living for all. Industry 
must be relieved of some of the burdens which 
handicap it in these post-war years 

Although the outlook is somewhat obscure 
and subject to world conditions, we have com- 
menced 1953 with a good order book and | 
feel confident that we shall be able to main- 
tain our strong position and a full measure of 
employment in our factories 

[he report was adopted. 
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THE HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 
ONE HUNDREDTH ANNUAL MEETING 


SPEECH OF ALGERNON DENHAM, J.P. 
(Abridged). 


THe 100th annual meeting of members 
of The Halifax Building Society was held in 
Halifax on March 30th, 1953, the President, 
Mr. Algernon Denham, J.P., presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the accounts the 
President said: 

Our experience during the year under review 
has been satisfactory, it being apparent that 
the changes in interest rates announced twelve 
months ago had the desired effect of main- 
taining an adequate inflow of investments and 
savings with which to support a record volume 
of mortgage applications and we have been 
able to retain so far the 4 per cent. mortgage 
rate on existing accounts 

Our surplus is relatively less than last year 
but we are making a recommendation which 
will give to our matured subscription share- 
holders (paid up shares class 1!) and our 
subscription shareholders, in addition to the 
usual bonus of 4 per cent., a special Centenary 
bonus of 4 per cent. 

Perhaps the most pleasing feature of our 
Centenary accounts is that our reserves have 
passed the £10 million mark;‘a reserve of 
such magnitude is without parallel in building 
society history and in my opinion is of greater 
importance than our record growth in assets 
which at £194,703,024 are £17,491,349 more 
than a year ago. 

80.59 per cent. of our funds are loaned on 
mortgage securities which are well spread 
throughout Great Britain’ and Northern 
Ireland. The insignificance of the total of 
arrears of interest or subscription payments is 
proof of the quality of our borrowers. 

Our liquid funds amounting to £37,274,770 
represent 19.14 per cent. of assets 

82,657 regular savers have total balances of 
£134 million invested with us and balances of 
over £17 million accumulated in a_ similar 
manner by 37,524 members still remain in paid 
up shares class |. It is no exaggeration to say 
that most of the country’s economic ills 
would be speedily overcome if all who could 
would follow the example of these regular 
savers. I pay special tribute to the National 
Savings Movement including the Trustee Sav- 
ings Banks and to the insurance companies 
who are rendering a service to the state similar 
to our own. 

I suggest that as a nation we are giving too 
much thought to present day needs rather 
than future requirements and failing to realise 
the tremendous economies and advantages to 
be derived from concentrating our resources 
on the erection of old folks’ and spinsters’ 
homes to let at rents within their means, 
thereby freeing for family occupation the 
larger houses they no longer require 

One welcomes the possibilities of a revision 
of the Rent Restriction Acts not only to assist 
in the more economic use of the accommo- 
dation available but also to stem the deteriora- 
tion of investment properties which is all too 
prevalent today. 

1 should be failing in my duty if I did 
not express our appreciation of the encourage- 
ment which the Government has given during 
the year to home-ownership by granting 
licences to private builders more readily, by 
the abolition of the development charge 
imposed by the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1947 and by the prospects of leasehold 
reform legislation, all indicating a practical 
and welcome approach to the problems which 
exercise our minds. 

One can I think now see prospects of over- 
coming the housing shortage although the 
high cost of so doing is having a material 
eflgct upon the country’s financial economy. 
This effect can be overcome by an increase 
in individual savings to which I have already 
referred. Indeed it is no exaggeration to assert 
that thrift is the key to the future. 
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ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


STEADY PROGRESS 


THE 53rd annual general meeting of Associated 
Electrical Industries Limited was held og 
March 31st in London. 


Sir George E. Bailey, C.B.E. MSe 
M.I.Mech.E., M.LE.E., the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: The year 1952 wag 
one of steady progress for your company, 
Production was at a higher rate than ever 
before; shipments invoiced reached the record 
figure of £76,000,000. The comparable figure 
for 1951 was £63,000,000. 

There has been no significant change in the 
number of persons employed and the increased 
output is, therefore, largely due to the wise 
expenditure in the last few years on new 
factories and additional and improved plant 
and machinery. Full benefit could not have 
been obtained from the increased productive 
capacity without the active co-operation of 
all our employees. This we have had in full 
measure. 

Profit before tax has increased by nearly 
£2,000,000 to £9,900,000, but after tax 
shareholders are left with only £178,000 of the 
£2,000,000. Last year I mentioned that the 
Board’s conservative dividend policy was due 
to the calls made on the company’s financial 
resources by the heavy burden of taxation, 
the high cost of capital replacements, the 
increase in value of work in progress and 
the necessity of providing the extensions 
required to meet the ever-expanding demand 
for our products. These conditions will still 
apply today and the Board, therefore, regrets 
that it is unable to recommend an increase 
in the rate of dividend It should be borne 
in mind, however, that the additional capital 
which the ordinary stockholders subscribed 
on bonus terms in February, 1952, ranked for 
a full year’s dividend and accordingly the total 
ordinary dividend for 1952 amounted to 
£931,000 as compared with £673,000 for the 
previous year, 


EXPANDING DEMAND 


There is no doubt that the demand for 
electricity must continue to expand; as I 
mentioned last year, the consumption of elec 
tricity per head of population in this country 
is still only about half the corresponding 
figure in the United States. There is every 
indication, however, that we are entering & 
period when conditions will once again be 
highly competitive. 

During the years of inflation success has 
depended very largely on maintaining produc- 
tion in the face of shortages of all kinds 
Often more expensive materials and methods 
of manufacture have had to be adopted to 
overcome them. As the material supply 
position improves, costs are again of prime 
importance and our future prosperity will 
depend on our being able to manufacture at 
least as cheaply as our competitors at home 
and abroad. We have every confidence that 
our design and manufacturing staffs will be 
equal to the tasks which confront them. 


As the sellers’ market gives way to & 
buyers’ market we have every confidence 1 
the ability of our commercial organisations 
throughout the world to obtain the necessary 
supply of orders for many and varied pro 
ducts to maintain employment n our 
numerous factori¢cs 

During the years of prosperity a large pro- 
portion of the profits has been ploughed back 
into the business; our factories have beet 
modernised and expanded and we have & 
highly efficient organisation. We are there 
fore in a strong position to face the challenge 
of the future. 

The report was adopted. 
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Writing backwards with art 
This hat seems appreciated 
4 beggar almost Dickensian 
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Solution on April 17 
The winner of Crossword No. 722 js: B. T. Soutusy, Esq., 56, Brad- 
bourne Road, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
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